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DESERVEDLY 
THE MOST EXPENSIVE 


ELECTRIC RAZOR 
IN THE WORLD 


It is not uncommon for men of 


| 


perfectionist inclination to try and | 


reject dry shaving, admitting to its 


ease but faulting the result. 

Confidently, we offer to such 
persons the Kobler Triplex. 

The three cutting heads of the 
Kobler Triplex are hand-ground into 
their comb housing. They are not 
pressings but precisely formed steel 
units which, so fine is their marriage, 


arenoteveninterchangeableamongst | 


themselves. The comb sections are | 


fashioned with a double curvature 
which eusures that all irregularities 
in a beard are correctly despatched. 

Opinions differ as to whether the 
closeness of a shave depends upon the 
speed of the shaving action. We 
support the view that, as a beard is 
not a regular thing, a degree of speed 
variation is necessary. A simple 
control on the Kobler Triplex pro- 
vides this regulation. You can, as it 
were, set a fine fast pace for the broad 
meadows of the cheeks, then a more 
Geliberate tempo for the tricky going 
about the upper lip. And achieve 
perfection. 

There are othér considerations of 
course. Since the Kobler Triplex is 
intended for top and travelled people, 
it will perform immaculately on any 
current; it travels easily in its hand- 
some pigskin wallet; it has ample 
flex and a reassuring heft in your 
hand. The Kobler Triplex is a fine 
piece of electrical engineering (a 
jewel, if you are knowing in these 
matters). 

The Kobler Triplex will shave you 
extremely well. None more closely or 
more comfortably. It will satisfy you 
on the first day, surprise you on the 
second, and become a possession as 
prized as your watch. It is Swiss. 








It is the best 


A point here. It has been reported 
that dropping the Kobler Triplex six 
times is an expensive pursuit. Indeed 
it is. Each Kobler shaving head is 


ground to the extremely fine toler- | 
ances that its performance requires; | 


skimpand you compromise efficiency. 
It is half the value of the instrument. 
So please do not bounce this razor on 
the floor. Just shave with it. 

If your Kobler Triplex should ever 
need attention, however, this is 
abundantly provided. The Kobler 
Service Centre in the Piccadilly 
Arcade, London, S.W.1 exists solely 
for the purpose of servicing these 
razors swiftly and correctly. 

A Kobler Triplex costs £15.0.6 which 
is about £3.10.0 more than any other 
razor available. But if you consider 
the value rather than the price, you 
can only be surprised that this is not 
higher. 

Diligence or a postcard will lead 
you to a Kobler Triplex. Being 
relatively new to this country, and 
the costly instruments they are, 
Kobler Triplex razors are not to be 
found everywhere. 

Enquire at a good store, chemist, 
hairdresser or electrical dealer. Or 
write to us and we will arrange to 
have your need answered. You will 
be very glad that you did. 





Koll, TRIPLEX 


You are invited to apply to the Kobler Service Centre, 2 
a2 Piccadilly Arcade, S.W.1 for the address of your nearest stockist. 
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“White Label’’ 


galore! 


The years of short supply are over! 
“WHITE LABEL’ is freely available 

at last. Now, this wonderful Scotch 
Whisky, with the mellow flavour 
that never varies, is again yours 

to enjoy — not just occasionally, 
but whenever you feel like it. 
Now that you’re able, 
insist on “WHITE LABEL” 
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far away from winter murk and gloom! See how 
wonderful you will feel skimming across the glitter- 
ing snow on skis or just relaxing in the invigorating 
Alpine sunshine. Flying -Swissair the resorts of 
Switzerland, Austria, France, Germany and Italy 


are on your doorstep. And Swissair is, of course, 
world famous for comfort and hospitality. All- 
inclusive winter holidays flying Swissair cost less 
than you think. Ask your travel agent for details. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT reassembled and, the 
Government having refused to consider any 
Labour candidate other than Sir Frank, and Sir 
Frank having declined, elected as its new Speaker 
Sir Harry. Mr. Douglas Jay began the agonisingly 
boring reappraisal of Labour Party policy; Mr. 
James Griffiths said that he would not stand again 
for election as deputy leader, and Mr. Bevan 
showed no reluctance to take his place. The 
Treasury said that the restrictions on taking 
holiday money abroad would be abolished as from 
November 1. The same date, it was announced by 
the British Transport Commission, would see fares 
going up on British Railways, and London’s 
Underground and bus services. The Motor Show 
opened in London, thus making London more 
difficult than ever to drive a motor-car into, 


* 


MR. SELWYN LLOYD said that he would visit Paris, 
Dr. Adenauer said that he would visit London, 
and the Dean of Canterbury took off for Moscow 
and Peking. The Paris police took to scooping up 
Right-wing organisations for a change, alleging 
a terrorist plot to put Bidault in power and tighten 
the grip on Algeria. Kenya police buckled on 
their revolvers for the first time since the Mau 
Mau crisis, read the Riot Act, and wielded their 
batons in Nairobi, where Africans demonstrated 
—amicably enough—against the continued restric- 
tions on Jomo Kenyatta. The Soviet Union 
expelled an official of the United States Embassy 
in Moscow alleging espionage, and the State 
Department alleged a frame-up. Chinese troops 
withdrew from a disputed outpost on the Indo- 
Tibetan border, and the United Nations General 
Assembly debated the rights and freedoms of the 
Tibetan people. Cuba asked Britain for jet fighters, 
and Washington objected; the United Arab Repub- 








lic asked Britain for ammunition for the British 
eighteen-pounders used by the Egyptian Army, 
and the Suez Group didn’t say a word. 





| * 

| 
MR. WIJEYANANDA DAHANAYAKE, Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, sacked Vimala Vijewardena, his woman | 
Minister of Housing, because of her association 
with Mapitigama Baddharakitta Thero, a Buddhist 
monk said to be implicated with Talduwe 
Somarama Thero and Galagedera Pagnasekera 
Thero in the murder of Solomon Bandaranaike, 

| and Mr. Macmillan apologised for a BBC broad- 
cast that had described Mr. Dahanayake as an in- 
experienced eccentric. 


* 


THE COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL gave its reasons for 
dismissing the appeal in the Podola case, and 
Podola’s adviser asked for leave to go to the 
House of Lords. The Vatican newspaper, the 
Osservatore Romano, said that for California to 
execute Caryl Chessman, after eleven years im jail, 
would amount to ‘a supreme injustice. A com- 
mittee of churchmen, called by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, recommended that the sin of 
suicide should no longer be a crime. Sir Winston 
Churchill planted an oak and a mulberry tree to | 
inaugurate Churchill College, Cambridge, and at | 
Oxford Congregation gave the women’s colleges 

equal status with the men’s. An American woman 

gave birth to quintuplets, all of whom died. A | 
Welsh cow gave birth to the first twin calves con- 
ceived as the result of artificial insemination. A 
prize-winning Ayrshire bull was sentenced to death 
by the Ministry of Agriculture for looking like a 


cow. 
* 


SCHWEPPES, who make soft drinks, having bought 

Chivers, who make jam, bought Hartleys, who 

| make more jam. Miss Althea Gibson, the former 
Wimbledon lawn-tennis champion, turned ‘pgo- 

| fessional for 100,000 dollars. For an undisclosed 
amount, the British featherweight champion was 
knocked down five times in less than three minutes 
by the world champion, an American. 
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GOOD LOSER 


HE country’s radical mood, the Spectator sug- 
rote last week, has been both reflected and 
stimulated by the election results; and hardly were 
the words out of our mouth when the trend was 
powerfully reinforced as a result of Douglas Jay’s 
article, ‘Are we downhearted? Yes, in Forward. 
Douglas Jay is not a 


search for a reasonable definition any farther than 
it went in the series on ‘The British Radical in 
1959° which we were running in the Spectator up 
to the time of the election campaign, and which 
we hope shortly to resume. Radicalism, as The 
Times despondently admits, ‘is a fine old word, 





name one would norm- 
ally associate with re- 
sounding manifestoes, 
and the last place that 
they would ordinarily 
be found is Forward; 
but the article happened 
to say out loud what 
many people in the 
Labour Party were 
whispering, or at least 
thinking. It hit the 
spot—two points in it, 
particularly: that the 
nationalisation myth 
needs to be killed de- 
cisively; and that the 
party ought to think 
about changing its 
name, possibly to 
‘Labour and Radical.’ 
These proposals have 
been greeted with cau- 
tion, not unmixed with 





WHAT REALLY HAPPENED? 


Researching for his book on the Middle 
East (to be published next year by Hutchin- 
sons), Erskine B. Childers took the oppor- 
tunity to re-examine events leading up to 
Suez, for a chapter which would review all 
the information which has since become 
available. He approached the subject as— 
in his own words—‘a detective endeavour’; 
he had no political axe to grind; he was 

concerned to find the reason why 


THE ULTIMATUM 


was given when it was given, and in the 
form it was given. His detailed account of 
events from the time the Suez Canal was 
nationalised to the launching of the Anglo- 
French attack is a remarkable and convinc- 
ing explanation of what really happened. It 
will be published in a special edition of the 
‘Spectator’ next week—the Ultimatum’s 
third anniversary. 


but its contemporary 
application is far from 
clear.’ 


But The Times goes 
on to say that radicalism 
stands for an attitude of 
mind; ‘an argumenta- 
tive and restless dis- 
position, a desire for 
change, a readiness and 
even an eagerness to 
overthrow _ established 
institutions and chal- 
lenge established inter- 
ests.’ There is truth in 
this; but not the whole 
truth. People who dis- 
like radicals think of 
them as wanting to pull 
up institutions by the 
roots, in order to plant 
new ones. This is hardly 
fair: all that the radical 
(the sensible one: there 
are, of course, crackpot 








hostility, by the people 

to whom they were addressed; and discussed with 
some patronising glee by the newspapers of the 
Right. They have also provoked considerable 
speculation on what the ‘radical’ wing of the party 
would aim at. Would it be Liberal? Are Mr. Jay 
and the colleagues for whom he is flying this kite 
anxious to secure a fusion, or at least an alliance, 
with Jo Grimond? Or is the intention to establish 
a new socialist radicalism; a new Labour 
dynamic? 

And what does ‘radical’ mean, anyway? This 
question is being discussed by The Times, the 
Guardian, the Sunday Times and the Observer; 
and it cannot be said that they have taken the 


radicals just as there are 
crackpot Tories and Socialists) argues is that if 
plants are wilting, a good gardener does not think 
solely in terms of watering and pruning; he realises 
the disease may lie around the roots. 

Consider the case of the House of Commons. 
A great deal was written during the life of the last 
Parliament about the decline in the reputation of 
Parliament as an institution, and about the 
difficulties of members caught up in a machine 
calculated to grind all integrity out of them. A 
conservative way of dealing with this situation (it 
worries members on the Government side, as well 
as the Opposition) might be to seek agreed ways 
to lessen the pressure—a shorter working week; 
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fixed hours; more private members’ time; fewer 
three-line whips. A radical way would be to argue 
that the electoral system is at fault. 

The trouble is that the whole weight of Labour, 
as well as Conservative, feeling is against any 
change in the present electoral system. A radical 
change is likely to come, in fact, only if the Labour 
Party splits apart in such a fashion that the radical 
wing is large enough, with the Liberals, to become 
the main Opposition; and at the moment it is a 
little hard to see this happening. The Labour 
Party is terrified of division; it has never recovered 
from 1931. Its leader, too, has acquired his present 
authority largely through his skill at holding his 
centrifugal supporters together. 

Still, he must begin to think in these terms. His 
chief cause for worry today ought to be that 
he is too popular with his opponents. Conserva- 
tives greatly admire an adversary who is a good 
loser, but only if he continues to lose; with Mr. 
Gaitskell they can sense a pleasant prospect of his 
conceding defeat indefinitely, as well as grace- 
fully. It is safe to say that he stands little chance 


The Young 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


T is rather sad that Beethoven's place of birth 
hee have the odd distinction of providing 
some of the worst performances of his works it 
has been my fate to sit through. Yet Bonn is the 
only sizeable German-speaking town where this 
outrageous stumbling noise would be tolerated. 
Despite the new materialism, whether Marxist or 
petty-bourgeois, music is loved, played and 
listened to everywhere in Germany. If Bonn is to 
remain the capital of West Germany—and _the 
. moment is approaching when even Chancellor 
Adenauer will have to admit this—then the new 
Beethoven Hall must become more than just a 
building. 

Bonn has gone on so long being a provincial 
town in spirit because it is so hard for the Germans 
to accept it as their capital for the foreseeable 
future, to dismiss the hope of Berlin’s becoming 
soon the capital of a united Germany, and to 
admit the possibility that the West will recognise 
de facto the existence of the East German Gov- 
ernment. Partly unconsciously and partly as a 
deliberate attempt to catch the votes of the eight 
million central and east Germans who are now 
citizens of the Federal Republic, recognition of 
the DDR and of the Oder-Neisse frontier .has 
been taboo in Bonn even in private talk until 
the last month or so. 

Above all, it is never admitted that any change 
of the frontier with Poland would benefit not 
Federal Germany, but the DDR. To listen to 
politicians or to read the press, nobody would 
realise that Federal Germany has no frontier with 
Poland. The imminent talks over Berlin and still 
more the hesitant, disingenuous but revolutionary 
first effort of the Chancellor to speak at, if not 
to, the Poles have released ghostly facts, sub- 
merged for fifteen years, about the consequences 
of losing the war. 

Russia can and will sign a peace treaty with the 
DDR. And America can and will, by some face- 
saving formula, recognise the fact. So that the 
Oder-Neisse frontier will be no longer a pro- 
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of becoming Prime Minister until he has found 
ways to alarm the Conservatives so much that he 
too could be kicked on the steps of White’s. 

To achieve this Mr. Gaitskell needs to wean his 
party from its dependence on the trade unions. 
The unions are not, and never will be, radical. If 
anything destroyed Labour's chances at the elec- 
tion it was the discovery made around the time of 
Suez and confirmed later of how conservative the 
ordinary rank-and-file union member really is. 
This knowledge frightened Mr. Gaitskell off try- 
ing to do a Midlothian on the electorate. 

Somehow, then, he will have to set about easing 
the trade unions out of party control; getting 
them, perhaps, into a similar position relative to 
the party as the American unions are to the Demo- 
crats. They may then be induced to trail along 
behind a radical programme, even if they do not 
care very much for it. This will not be easy for 
Mr. Gaitskell (still less for Mr. Bevan); but if he 
fails he will find that at the next election it is not 
Labour’s spokesman who will be called upon to 
concede defeat; but the Liberals’. 


Don’t Care 


BONN 


visional arrangement about which West Germany 
can hope to have a say, but an internationally 
recognised fact which has nothing to do with 
the frontiers of the Federal Republic. 


* * * 


The government has fears about the elections 
of 1961 which may be justified. The repeated 
demand by the Minister of the Interior for 
emergency powers such as, he says, all other States 
possess may be an indication that the government 
fears open unrest among the dispossessed from the 
lost provinces, when they realise that they are lost 
for ever. Despite the silence, people have always 
known these things inwardly, and even the dis- 
possessed themselves seem to have been absorbed 
in Federal life; their leaders have increasing 
difficulty in rousing them. Older people are bitter, 
but the young don’t care. Nobody knows how 
much communal, as distinct from personal, grief 
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there may be under the booming surface. Until 
now the frankness of discussion has only gone as 
far as the debate on relations with Poland. as if 
in a vacuum. Should we try to gain the friend- 
ship of Poland or not, and if so what shall we do 
about it? Can we abandon our claims on our 
homes in the Polish Provinces except as individ- 
uals acknowledging the legality of Polish Govern- 
ment? And if matters go so far what, in the end, 
will be the fate of Berlin, where the Communist 
Government of the DDR continues its provoca- 
tions? These are hard questions; to make them 
real one only has to consider the bitterness with 
which we British resisted the idea of leaving 
Cyprus, never a part of our homeland and prac- 
tically useless economically and militarily. 

The surface is calm and prosperous, but the 
ewige Gestrigen are still there, the eternal yester- 
days which try to work on old bitternesses and 
new ignorance. Where foreigners rarely see it. a 
flood of cheap novels about the war is confusing 
the minds of the young. The war was a series of 
private fights, the enemy always wrong. Germans 
win—locally—the end-result is not discussed. Jews 
are not mentioned, but the phraseology is Nazi. 
The French and the British are cowards; the 
Russians animals. Poles and Jugoslavs are filthy 
underground creepers, killers in the dark of blond 
and open German boys. Again, nobody knows if 
this rubbish has any effect, any more than we 
know whether the bang-bang kiss-kiss of TV films 
affects our own young. Certain it is that for every 
reader of Dallin’s work on German rule in the 
east, Reitlinger on the Jewish massacre or their 
own generals on their own defeats, thousands of 
youngsters read this glossing of horror into school- 
boy glorification of personal bravery. These pub- 
lications have greatly increased since the drive to 
get reluctant young men into the new army: it is 
known that the Federal Government subsidises 
some of the frantic Right-wing ex-soldiers’ papers 
for reasons of morale; is it also encouraging the 
new fifty-pfennig heroism too? Some of the 
literary gents who sat solemnly. in the Church of 
St. Paul to present Professor Heuss with the Ger- 
man Book Trade’s Peace Prize last week at Frank- 
furt might consider the same sort of self-control 
in this branch of mass entertainment as exists in 
the German cinema. 





‘It can't be the travel allowance; he must be thinking of the British Railways fare home.’ 
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in Berlin, a British essay on the reality of war 
is to be seen in the least comfortable and best all- 
round theatre in Europe. The Long and the Short 
and the Tall at the Schlosspark is beautifully 
played by our old enemies with almost uncanny 
lovingness of detail and manner, observed from 


Westminster Commentary 
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real, not imagined, British soldiers. The audience, 
socially mixed and intellectually distinguished, 
received it with enthusiastic respect as a posing of 
their own problem of personal responsibility. The 
play got an understanding from players and public 
which could not be bettered in its home country. 


The Lost Follower 


By the time my carriage turned 

into Whitehall, the crowds had 

become so thick, and had en- 
croached (despite the efforts of 

the police cordon) so far on to 

the roadway, that further pro- 

1%" gress became impossible. The 
Y Commissioner fought his way 
\ through (his cap being knocked 
i askew as he did so) and begged 
me to dismount and proceed 
\ the rest of the way on foot. | 
of course assented, and the pro- 
cession slowly went on up to Parliament Street, 
Sir Joseph taking personal charge of the police 
phalanx with which I was by now surrounded. 
As we moved along, the rain of flowers thrown by 
women in the crowd grew almost blinding, while 
from all sides there was the sound of weeping, 
mixed with cries of ‘Come back to us soon, Sir, 
and the like. Arrived at the gate to New Palace 
Yard, | found that the Brigade of Guards, which 
was drawn up on the pavement to either side, had 
been so pressed by the enormous crowd that they 
had been compelled to fix bayonets (to the 
bewilderment, not to say consternation, of many 
of them), and the band was quite unable to play. 
In the Yard itself the entire House, it seemed, had 
assembled, and as I passed along there were many 
warming moments. Dame Irene Ward pressed 
into my hand a privately printed volume of Mr. 
Butler’s Table-Talk (‘These are the best lamb cut- 
lets we have’), and, I thought, would fain have 
added some personal message had she not been 
choked with emotion. Sir William Robson-Brown 
and Sir Leonard Ropner struck up a rousing 
chorus of ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,’ but this 
unfortunately went unheard as the band of the 
Brigade of Guards, outside, had by then managed 
to disentangle their instruments and had begun 
to play a selection (chosen by Sir Beverley Baxter) 
from the works of Edward German. As I 
approached the door I saw a large puddle lying 
directly in my path; with admirable presence of 
mind, not to say chivalry, Mr. Glenvil Hall tore 
off Mr. Maurice Edelman’s dinner-jacket and 
flung it to the ground for me to walk on. Lord 
Salisbury gravely raised his coronet, a touching 
gesture marred only in the eyes of the cynical by 
the fact that a packet of ham sandwiches (the 
crowd had begun to assemble hours earlier) fell 
out of it. A muffled report from the far corner 
indicated, as I afterwards learned, that Mr. 
Anthony Barber had attempted to shoot himself, 
but missed; an occurrence which added an extra 
touch of sadness to an already sad occasion. This, 
however, was partly relieved by the sight of Mr. 
Hugh Fraser, who was carrying a large banner 
Teading “Taper Go Home’—though the roguish 


twinkle in Mr. Fraser’s eye belied the brusque- 
ness of the message (besides, he was holding it 
upside down). And so I passed on into my place, 
to say hail and farewell to Her Majesty’s Com- 
mons assembled. 

The crowd downstairs was larger—much larger 
—than on Budget Day. Every seat and every 
gangway was full, and the crowd below the Bar 
was huge (the attendants could scarcely get in and 
out, and Black Rod had to have the way cleared 
for him when he came to summon them to the 
Lords). Messrs. Chataway and Johnson Smith 
looked slightly dazed at bein on the inside look- 
ing out, though Mr. Jeremy Thorpe surveyed the 
proceedings with a carefully nonchalant air (he 
was one of the few—and almost the only new 
boy—to follow the Front Benches to the Lords). 
Mrs. Judith Hart, who removed Mr. Patrick 
Maitland from Lanark, was accepting well- 
deserved congratulations from all around; Mr. 
Tom Driberg looked almost glad to be back; Mr. 
Grimond was dressed in positively funereal 
fashion; Mr. Gaitskell got a very loud cheer; Mr. 
Macmillan got a slightly smaller one (though his 
reception at the 1922 Committee had been, by 
all accounts, on film-star or footballer scale); the 
blinds were lowered to shut out the autumn sun- 
shine; a hush fell; and the proceedings started, 
late. 

Now the negotiations over the Speakership 
having been conducted to all intents and pur- 
poses in public, the main outlines of what was 
about to happen were tolerably clear. What is 
more, I cannot be accused of over-rating the 
average intelligence of the Conservative Party. 
But I do feel, I do really, that somebody other 
than Sir James Duncan could have been selected 
for the Clerk’s unerring finger to point at. Sir 
James rose to propose Sir Harry Hylton-Foster 
for the office of Speaker, and with every word he 
uttered he jammed his foot more firmly into his 
mouth, while the jeering from the Opposition 
benches grew louder and more delighted. It was 
important, he said, that the House should 
‘deliberate together’ about the office of Speaker. 
The Labour Party blew him a collective (though 
figurative) raspberry. In the past, he said, the 
Speaker had been a nominee of the King. The 
Labour Party howled. Then it had become a party 
matter. The Labour Party threw up its sweaty 
night-caps. On this occasion there had been great 
difficulty in finding the right man. The Labour 
Party put its temper back in its pocket and 
laughed; it was by then difficult to do anything 
else about Sir James, though Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster, no doubt feeling it would not be seemly 
to join in, blushed. But Sir James Duncan was 
not finished. He listed Sir Harry’s personal quali- 
ties, and gravely informed the House that such 
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was Sir Harry’s dialectical skill that whenever he 
(Sir James) had had an argument with him, Sir 
Harry had always won. Apart from Mr. Thurber’s 
Bolonkiewicz, the only living creature I have ever 
encountered that, on Sir James Duncan’s showing 
on this occasion, could not have teaten him in 
an argument was a Boxer dog belonging to an 
aunt of mine, which was so stupid it eventually 
forgot how to breathe, and quietly died. 

Still, not even Sir James Duncan—even assisted 
as he was by Sir Robert Cary, who informed the 
House that it would be quite wrong to regard Sir 
Harry’s imminent election as a mere formality— 
could stop the proceedings rolling on to their 
appointed end.-Mr. Gaitskell was in fine and up- 
hearted form, though I think I caught the words 
‘with the greatest respect’ once or twice; but I sus- 
pect that this was one more example of the Oppo- 
sition’s taking up a challenge that it is impossible 
to explain to the country. The House was clearly 
impressed (in the case of many Tories, uncom- 
fortably so) by the force of his argument that 
the Government had behaved shabbily over the 
selection of the Speaker; but from outside I fear 
that it must have looked suspiciously like one 
more example of Labour bloody-mindedness. (On 
the other hand, if Mr. Gaitskell had not spoken 
up, he would have been accused of once again 
letting the Opposition’s case go by default—the 
Labour Charybdis to match the aforementioned 
Scylla. I would not like to be Mr. Gaitskell.) 

One or two comments on the affair, however, 
deserve to be made. Clearly, in negotiating with 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Gaitskell is as clay to the potter 
(though this would be equally true of anybody 
who has ever lived except possibly Metternich; 
I imagine that even Lloyd George would have 
found himself wondering where his ‘trousers 
could have got to), and there is a certain quintes- 
sentially Butlerian charm in the insistence on Sir 
Frank Soskice in face of the great probability 
(and, before the end, certainty) that he would 
refuse the job. But the point at which I would 
like to throw a little weight about is precisely the 
point at which there was no disagreement between 
the two sides. That the Speaker must lean neither 
to partiality on the one side, nor to impartiality 
on the other, is of course accepted. But both Front 
Benches are unwilling to agree that he should no 
more lean forward than to either side. Mr. 
Speaker Morrison had many great qualities, and 
Sir Harry will have many of the same (apart from 
anything else they are both men of humour; 
which reminds me that on strictly pragmatic 
grounds I must support the Tory steam-rollering 
of Mr. Gilbert Mitchison, for if it was difficult to 
shut Mr. Mitchison up when he spoke from the 
Dispatch Box, it would be doubly so if he spoke 
from the Chair). But Mr. Morrison’s greatest fault 
as a Speaker seems likely to be followed by Sir 
Harry—if only because the doctrine it pro- 
pounded now seems to have taken on the 
inviolability of case-law. I refer to his excessive 
subservience, not of course to the Government, 
let alone the Opposition, but to the Front Benches 
(using the phrase in more than its literal meaning) 
in general. 

The inescapable truth that many back-benchers 
faced in the last Parliament was that it was pos- 
sible to know at the beginning of a debate 
whether they would be called before the end. In 
the discussion of the Labour Party’s future, one 
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suggestion that has been widely canvassed is that 
the Shadow Cabinet should be chosen by Mr. 
Gaitskell, not elected by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. The idea has merits, but I am not 
here disposed to consider them. What I would 
like to draw attention to is the assumption—made 
quite explicitly—that this would give Mr. 
Gaitskell freedom to nominate the Opposition 
speakers on different topics, rather than having 
them fixed for him by his party as a whole. It is 
a grim reflection on the decline (self-accentuated 
for the most part) in the standing of the Chair 
that such an assumption can be made at all; 
throughout, there has been no suggestion that the 
Speaker might like to take a hand in calling 
members, too. 

Of course, opening and closing speakers on 
either side must be chosen in advance; but this 
unavoidable practice has opened the door to a 
flood of nominated speakers, of debating priori- 
ties and arrangements, which is doing Parliament 
more harm than many of its members know. What 
I would like to see is an end, and a pretty firm one, 
to the whole existence of lists, of casual visits by 
the Whips, of tactful suggestions that the choice 
of so-and-so to speak would be a little surprising, 
and the omission of so-and-so keenly regretted. 
If Sir Harry should prove the man to re-establish 
the Speaker’s right to call whom he pleases when 
he pleases, his Speakership could be one of the 
most exciting and fruitful for very many years. 

But I shall not be there to see it, in any case. 
My announcement. last week that I was retiring 
from the day-to-day reporting of parliamentary 
and political affairs seems to have produced some 
confusion in the minds of such few readers as I 
have. Some have read into the announcement a 
decision to enter a monastery, or even an intima- 
tion that I will be writing no more for the 
Spectator. Neither, I make haste to add, is true; 
week after week I will still be at the same old 
stand (though under an umbrella with different- 
coloured stripes). But you really cannot expect 
me to go on day after day about Them. 

You cannot expect it for two separate sets of 
reasons, which I will give. The first can be 
summed up in an incident frox the proceedings 
I have described. While Mr. Gaitskell was speak- 
ing, the Prime Minister, who was to follow, 
started slightly at some point Mr. Gaitskell was 
making, and drew out his pen to make a note to 
assist him when he came to reply. Beside him 
there sat the Right Honourable Brigadier John 
Selwyn Brooke Lloyd, Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire, Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Merit, Queen’s Counsel, Member 
of Parliament for the Wirral Division of Cheshire, 
‘Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. As Mr. Macmillan held his pen 
poised, Mr. Lloyd leaped to his feet, leaned over 
the table to the stationery racks (which, in strict 
though perhaps not relevant fact, were a few 
inches nearer to Mr. Macmillan than to Mr. 
Lloyd), extracted some sheets of paper, gave 
them to Mr. Macmillan and resumed his seat. 
The Prime Minister graciously inclined his head 
a few inches and started to make his notes. Is it 
seriously contended that I should continue in 
regular daily attendance upon a House of Com- 
mons in which the Foreign Secretary is literally 
as well as figuratively the Prime Minister’s office- 
boy? 
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The other reason is less personal and more 
important; for I can hardly hope that the tedium 
and silliness of the House of Commons, which 
will inevitably be much worse now, will be re- 
garded as a sufficient excuse for abandoning it, 
at any rate by those who are not compelled to go 
there. In truth, the House of Commons is becom- 
ing a very unimportant place. Apart from the 
increasing proportion of decisions which are 
taken in party conclave without reference to the 
House as such, real power in this country is shift- 
ing not only from the Legislature, but from the 
Executive itself. The city, the trade unions, the 
courts and the Civil Service, impersonal economic 
forces, the mass media of communications, the 
immovable realities of the international situation, 
the hydrogen bomb—these are increasingly the 
true centres of power; I would be distorting reality 
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if I continued to chronicle the affairs of politicians 
and parties as though they were truly the arbiters 
of our fate. With no major legislative programme, 
with the Labour Party being forced into the 
realisation that there really is not enough dividing 
the parties (at any rate in areas that the electorate 
cares about) to enable it to win an election in 
present circumstances, with the decline of oratory 
and ability, with the increasing emptiness of the 
political stage—with all these influences and more 
pressing upon me, I have come to feel that to go 
on bowling my hoop exclusively around West- 
minster would be tantamount to a confidence 
trick, and I have no wish to be charged with 
obtaining readers by false pretences; wherefore 
my decision. The joy, I am told by a correspon- 
dent, will be great in Hoylake. That settles it. 
TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


TAPER (after this week) is no 
more; and Pharos proposes to 
join him in that limbo where 
departed pseudonyms find 
their home. Many of the func- 
tions which the writer of a 
notebook usefully performs 
have gradually been taken 
over in other columns—in 
Leslie Adrian, in the portrait of the week, and 
in ‘Roundabout’; and now in the commentary 
which Bernard Levin wilt be providing. There 
will continue, I trust, to be notebooks, but no 
longer over the name of Pharos: I intend to 
inveigle other people into a task which, though 
rewarding, becomes in time (I have been at it for 


close on five years) a chore. 
* * * 





1 CRITICISED the Lord Chief Justice recently for 
some of his pronouncements in Canada; and 
subsequently he made other speeches there which 
were even more ill-advised—including one which 
suggested that ‘exemplary’ sentences are occa- 
sionally useful. They are not: they are always 
unfair. But his comments this week on the prob- 
lem of how to decide when costs are to be awarded 
to acquitted persons are very sensible. Senior 
judges are apt to view such problems from the 
legal angle, and to frame their verdicts in such 
a way that the lower courts will have a definite 
directive. Lord Parker quietly resisted this tempta- 
tion, and insisted that the courts’ discretion over 
costs ‘is completely unfettered; there is no pre- 
sumption one way or the other as to the manner 
of its exercise . . . each case must be considered 
on its own facts.’ It would clearly be absurd if 
everybody who was charged and acquitted could 
automatically claim costs against the State: but 
equally clearly, anybody who is wrongfully 
charged (even though by mistake) ought to have 
his costs refunded where the prosecution can be 


shown to be at fault. 
v * * 


NOW THAT THERE IS a new Colonial Secretary and 
a new Governor of Kenya I hope we shall hear 
of a happy ending to the story of Mr. Lalji Devraj 
of Nairobi, a law-abiding and industrious young 
Indian who has twice been imprisoned without 


trial because—it seems—when he was an immi- 
grant of fifteen, a dozen years ago, his sponsor in 
Kenya referred to him, in his application for a 
permit, as ‘my son’ when ‘my adopted son’ would 
have been more precise. (The current Interpreta- 
tion Ordinance, incidentally, permits the one 
definition to include the other.) Thanks to Habeas 
Corpus, Mr. Devraj has twice been released by the 
Supreme Court, but he is unable to sustain an 
action for wrongful arrest and imprisonment— 
and could quite easily be arrested again, and even 
deported—because the Immigration Ordinance 
protects officials of the Kenya Government from 
such actions in such a context. One judge has 
already said that he won't allow Mr. Devraj to be 
kept in gaol ‘merely to save expense and incon- 
venience’ while the Crown tries to get another 
deportation order: it would be a good thing, it 
seems to me, if the Immigration Ordinance were 
so amended that the Crown was deprived of the 
power to make such a monstrous request. And 
how many other young Indians have been treated 
in this high-handed way who haven't had well-to- 
do relatives to invoke Habeas Corpus on their 
behalf? 
* + * 

WHY IS It—one of our correspondents asks this 
week—that so many doctors act as if their 
patient automatically loses his intelligence with 
his physical health? And why is it, I am tempted 
to add, that so many doctors lose their own 
intelligence when they talk about things which 
are not really their concern? Mr. Dickson Wright 
is, of course, entitled to his own opinions, and 
when he says, ‘I am a great believer in carrying 
the patient along in ignorance,’ he is, after all, 
only subscribing to an obscurantist medical atti- 
tude which is as old as the witch-doctor and the 
medicine-man. But if he does hold these views, 
he should keep them to himself. Can he not see 
the harm he does by putting into the minds of 
the tens of thousands of people who fear they 
have got, or might get, cancer the added fear that 
if they do get it their doctor will deceive them 
about it? The damage that fear of a disease does, 
many members of the profession (and particularly 
the family doctor) would agree, can be worse 


than the disease itself. I can think of no better - 
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way of sapping the public confidence in the 
medical profession than this short-sighted atti- 
tude. 

7 . * 
BY WAY OF CONTRAST, I| wish the public (and the 
profession) could be persuaded to study an 
article in this month’s Medical World by Dr 
R. Lil. Meyrick, a London general practitioner. 
Dr. Meyrick discusses the advantages of an 
appointments system for attendances at his sur- 
gery; he surveys the difficulties (even the patients 
tended to dislike the idea at first). but sets off 
against them the obvious advantages, coming to 
the conclusion that an appointments system is 
both practical and worth while. But is it not 
astonishing that in 1959, after a decade of a 
national health service which was designed as, 
and ought by now to be, the paragon of its kind, 
it should still be necessary to sell the notion of 
an appointments system within the profession? 
Individual doctors have run such systems for 
years: they have been found satisfactory; all 
the stock arguments against them (that they are 
time-wasting, inflexible, impracticable) have been 
proved false. Yet still, in most surgeries, patients 
may have to wait an hour or more any time 
they have to see their doctor. Instead of fussing 
about doctors who are wicked enough to have 
their names mentioned on television and kindred 
trivia, could the BMA not do something about 
this? 

- * 2 
A FRIEND OF MINE who lives in Westminster was 
recently woken after | a.m. by sounds of a fight 
going on under her window. Fired by the posters 
saying ‘Don’t look the other way—your suspicions 
could prevent a crime,’ she resisted the natural 
impulse to pull the bedclothes over her head and 
go back to sleep, and went to the window. Two 
men and a woman were engaged in a tussle beside 
a car, with the woman screaming, ‘Let me alone, 
you beast,’ in what sounded like genuine fear. 
So my friend rang up Scotland Yard. After a lot 
of slow and tedious questioning about who she 
was, and what her interest in the matter might be, 
and the implied assumption that she was just 
being a busybody, she was finally told to go and 
get the number of the car—which had by now, ten 
minutes later, driven off. Another time, she says, 
she will mind her own business. ‘If you notice 
anything dubious, the police would like to know’ 
—or would they? 

x 7” * 
‘IN A DECENT WORLD,’ Mr. Justice Elwes said at 
Durham Assizes this week, ‘an adolescent would 
not be prosecuted on a criminal charge arising 
out of a sexual offence. He would be handed 
over to some intelligent sympathetic person who 
would help him out of his difficulties.’ George 
Butler, aged seventeen, was not so helped: he 
was charged with the offence, and refused bail; 
and he committed suicide in prison. Perhaps, as 
the judge said, this dreadful thing may make the 
way of reform easier; but there is no indication 


‘that the present government intends to do any- 


thing. All that can be done, for the moment, is to 
try to create a more favourable climate of public 
Opinion; and it is to this end that a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet, Some questions and answers 
about homosexuality, is designed. It is obtainable 
from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W1; price Is. PHAROS 
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Mr. Sandys 


By OLIVER STEWART 


ET me withdraw from the popular pastime of 
L tating Mr. Duncan Sandys what he ought 
to do, and confine myself to what he can do. 
He can cure the ills that have plagued and 
enfeebled British aviation since the war and can 
set it to work on the job for which it is ideally 
suited: that of bonding and fortifying the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Minister of Aviation can formulate a 
policy for aviation, for the whole of aviation, in- 
cluding the frontier regions between civil and 
military, the fringe regions of business and per- 
sonal flying and the all-covering overhead regions 
of research and development. He can formulate 
a policy which will give purpose to all kinds of 
air work and will eliminate the hitherto arid 





activities of those technical advisers who, by their 
long and careful studies, contributed so much 
to the nationally disastrous decisions of the 
Ministry of Supply and of the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation. 

Britain has been busy throwing away the bene- 
fits offered her by her own aeronautical inventors, 
designers and engineers. She has been too 
timorous to go where they sought to lead. The 
Wallis Swallow, the Princess flying-boats, the jet- 
plus-rocket-powered SR 53, the Miles jet trainer 
and executive aircraft, the first flying-boat jet 
fighter, certain early types of axial flow engines: 
they all had their particular reference to the par- 
ticular geography of the Empire and Common- 
wealth. They were all considered as if that par- 
ticularity did not exist, as if British aviation were 
intended to serve almost any country except 
Britain. There has been no marriage, no friend- 


ship even, between technical decisions and 
national policy. 
One of the most immediately damaging 


estrangements has been between operations and 
constructions. The Ministry of Supply used to give 
the orders and to lay down the technical require- 
ments, but someone else—the Royal Navy, the 
Royal Air Force or a civil operator—had to use 
the resultant product. Buying things for other 
people is always tricky. 

Certain transport aircraft, after being heavily 
supported by the Government during the design 
and development periods, afterwards failed to 
find favour with either the Services or the 
nationalised corporations. It is right that air 
transport operators should be allowed to buy the 


aircraft they consider to be best suited to their 
requirements—except when they are nationalised 
corporations. Then they should surely be required 
to play a part in a considered continuum of aero- 
nautical policy and practice. 

BOAC has not realised the full benefits from 
«the Britannia or from the Comet 4 because those 
benefits would have been of a different kind from 
those the Corporation preferred to seek from such 
aircraft as the Boeing 707. In this the Corpora- 
tion seems to have been inspired by a primarily 
commercial motive. It found no value in the 
ability of the Britannia and Comet to use most 
Commonwealth airports, an ability not shared 
by the Boeing 707 or the Douglas DC8. In short, 
BOAC does not give priority to the best instru- 
ments of Commonwealth communications and 
nobody in authority has so far instructed it to 
do so. Mr. Sandys could give such an instruction. 

Let me now recall those discussions about 
whether this country should build a supersonic 
airliner or not and the ludicrous ‘projects’ and 
‘technical appreciations’ to which they gave rise. 
No one paused to ask whether Britain wanted a 
supersonic airliner and, if so, what for. She may 
want one. Yet if millions of pounds are going 
to be taken from the taxpayer, he (rather than 
the American tourist) should receive a commen- 
surate return. New York is not the only terminus. 

It will be within the power of Mr. Sandys 
to see that new aircraft designs, supersonic or 
subsonic, are judged by whether they will minister 
to improved communications between the 
Dominions and Colonies and the United King- 
dom. Sir Samuel Hoare, when he was Air 
Minister, laid a memorandum before the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 urging the use of air trans- 
port for making ‘closer and more constant’ the 
ties of what was then called’ the Empire. That end 
can be served not only by improving communi- 
cations, but by a thousand other things in which 
aircraft play a part. 

Survey, forest fire protection, game conserva- 
tion, ambulance and medical duties, fishery pro- 
tection, mineral research, commercial photo- 
graphy, police and rescue work, conveyance of 
administrative officers and of businessmen and 
—by no means to be scoffed at—personal and 
private pleasure and sporting flying: for all these 
duties aircraft are wanted, but they must be air- 
craft of the right kind. 

When, in his paper before the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society, the Duke of Edinburgh gave the 
British aircraft industry a broad hint that the 
Commonwealth abounded in markets for small 
and medium-size aircraft if manufacturers would 
but produce the right machines, the response was 
disappointing. In fact is was imperceptible. 


But the industry was not wholly to blamé. It 
had been taught that it was not only more profit- 
able but safer for all companies which wished 
to remain in existence to soft-pedal their indi- 
vidual technical tastes and to go the way indicated 
by the officials of the Ministry of Supply. Mr. 
W. E. W. Petter was given a sharp lesson on the 
price that had to be paid for not conforming 
to the ministerial pattern. His brilliantly original 
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work on the first jet-driven lightweight fighter has 
been rewarded by his company being squeezed 
out of independent existence. 

To argue that fewer companies, making fewer 
different types of aircraft, is the solution to 
British aviation’s problems (as many do argue) 
is a misleading oversimplification. The first and 
the dominant requirement is a clearly defined 
objective for which British aviation must strive. 


Domestic 


By ROBERT 


and outside Mr. Stephen Spender’s house in 
Loudon Road stood two vans and a car. The 
Producer, his Secretary, and the Interviewer 
walked up Mr. Spender’s garden path, pushed 
open the front door, then tiptoed out again and 
rang-the bell. Mr. Spender took them into a room 
with red walls overlooking the garden at the back. 
‘Do you want Christopher now?’ he said in his 
hushed, anxious voice, with its hint of suppressed 
giee at the frights life might have in store for him. 
But Mr. Isherwood had appeared, standing stock 
still, with his arms held away from his body as 
though ready to leap a vaulting horse. 

The Producer and his party were introduced, 
and the Interviewer and Isherwood were left 
alone. Isherwood said he would rather not know 
the actual questions, he felt he would do better 
on the spur of the moment. He hoped the inter- 
view would work, he had done the same sort of 
thing before and it had usually worked; though 
he remembered how he and one interviewer had 
tied themselves into such knots of non-com- 
munication that at the end of it neither could have 
asked the other the time of day. 

Isherwood glanced from side to side of the 
Interviewer, and waved his arms from the elbows 
while his elbows were balanced on his knees. He 
is not a tall man, and had seated himself quite 
by chance in a chair with very short legs—to an 
onlooker, it might have seemed that the chair was 
particularly his (‘no, not that one, that’s Christo- 
pher’s’) and that he might expect to find it in some 
usual place. Isherwood said: ‘I wrote a film about 
the Buddha—a very interesting enterprise. Some 
Indian people came over to MGM to persuade 
them to make it. But they got frightened. They 
were afraid it would be too expensive.’ Isherwood 
clapped his hands together at each conversational 
period, as if anxious to give himself something 
to do should no further topic suggest itself. 

Then Mr. Spender stooped into the room with 
a tray on which were a jug of coffee, and cups. He 
set it down on a small table, and withdrew. For 
some time the coffee remained untouched. Finally, 
the Interviewer asked Isherwood if he would have 
a cup, and Isherwood said he would not. Caught 
with the jug in his hand, the Interviewer may have 
realised that having usurped the function of host, 
he might seem to have done so out of greed. No 
one would ever know. 

But the technicians were entering the room to 
set up lights, and Mr. Spender came in with cans 
of beer. Isherwood said to him: “We've had the 
interview already. Like a premature sneeze.” 

There was a ring at the front door, and a lady 
arrived from the Tatler. Isherwood was talking 


I was a Sunday morning in St. John’s Wood, 
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With that in mind discussions about what to do 
with the industry and with the airlines might have 
some logical point. It might well be that, in order 
to make the best use of our men of genius and 
our limited series production resources, we ought 
to have /arger numbers of smaller firms making 
more different types of aircraft. But without the 
preliminary of a clearly stated objective, no one 
can say which course is right. 


Occasion 
ROBINSON 


about the Thirties. ‘We went off in different direc- 
tions, but we've all remained very close friends. 
We see each other whenever possible.” A tech- 
nician sat decently on a sofa with his beer, com- 
paring the present hospitality with that of a 
famous film star: ‘We'd been there four hours in 
his drawing-room and he said, “Would you like 
a cup of coffee—there’s a café down the 
road. ...”’ By this time, the room had been 
filled with equipment, and a man was rolling 
back two rugs near the fireside. There was some 
sense of urgency, as a party were expected to 
luncheon. Mr. Spender re-entered the room and 
sat down in one of his own armchairs. He said 
the early Victorians kept their mistresses in 
Loudon Road. There was another ring at the door. 
It was a lady to take photographs of Isherwood 
for an album. There was a third ring as a gentlé- 
man from farther down the road arrived to do 


Come Here Till I Tell You 
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the cooking. The Producer looked at his watch, 
and the Interviewer opened a window; it was 
something he would not have done an hour before, 
but filled with equipment, the room was no longer 
an individual place. 

The lady compiling an album strode into the 
room and looked at the equipment. ‘Yes, in 
France, not so good. Here, splendid pictures, 
splendid photographs. Television first-class here. 
I have never seen so good pictures, so clear.’ She 
strode to and fro through the open door, vanish- 
ing only to reappear. At last she failed to come 
again, and Isherwood drew up his chair, and the 
interview was under way, the questions put. 
‘Every fan-letter is a sort of love-letter,’ said Isher- 
wood. ‘People wondering what writers are really 
like. Wondering if Henry James was fond of fish- 
ing. To be speculated about, like that.’ He giggled. 
“Spender used to make jokes and say that I was a 
little Napoleon because I was much shorter than 
the others.” 


At the end, Isherwood said he hoped he had not 
smiled too much, he shook hands and left the 
room. The camera was dismantled, the lights taken 
out to the van, and the two rugs unrolled and laid 
neatly down before the fender. The Producer's 
secretary rubbed a corner of the large piano at the 
far end of the room with her sleeve. The tech- 
nicians left, and the Producer and his Secretary 
and the Interviewer walked into the passage. There 
was a murmur from behind the door where the 
lunch party had begun. The Producer raised his 
hand to knock, but the Interviewer shook his head, 
and they walked silently out into Loudon Road. 


The Chocolate Civilian 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


HEN a fellow is faced by armed men it’s my 

honest opinion that he should have his 
mother around, if the situation is not to descend 
into flurry and confusion. 

Three times I have looked down the muzzle of 
a gun. On the first two occasions my mother was 
present, and an orderly conclusion was achieved. 
In her absence, the third time, I handled the 
business so maladroitly that even the police got 
it back to front. The Jesson is plain. 

My mother and I first started gun-slinging, as 
it were, in 1922. The Irish Civil War was in pro- 
gress and one of its victims—or very likely to be 
if he didn’t look slippy—was my father, then a 
member of the Cosgrave Government. He had 
returned once to our house outside Dublin with 
three perceptible bullet holes in the back door of 
his car, in no mood to share my mother’s opinion, 
aimed at restoring his confidence, that the IRA 
had probably mistaken him for someone else. The 
shots had, apparently, been fired near Portobello 
Bridge. So sure was my father of their intended 
destination that he covered the three miles home 
in three minutes, and went straight to bed. 

When, therefore, the thunderous banging came 
on the back door a few nights later it had the 
effect of freezing him to his armchair, in which 
he'd been reading the evening paper. It was my 
mother who went to the top of the kitchen stairs, 


to see what was afoot. I joined her almost immed- 
iately, a pale lad of nine, having been roused from 
my sleep by the noise. I'd been sleeping badly of 
recent weeks because it was nearly Christmas, and 
my whole soul was crying out to take possession 
of my first Hornby train. 

‘It’s all right. my mother said, taking her custo- 
marily steady view, ‘it’s only some men.’ 

We heard the bolts being shot on the back door, 
and then the voice of the cook raised in indignant 
surprise. She was a loyal retainer, who'd been with 
the family for some years. “It’s youse lot. is it?’ 
she said. ‘Janey, I thought yez wasn't comin’ till 
half-eleven.” It was, in fact, only 10.15. 

A male voice said peevishly, ‘Ah. don't be 
shoutin’ . . . and then the first of the raiders came 
running up the stairs. I had a brief glimpse of a 
gun, then a face masked with a cap and a handker- 
chief. My mother stopped him dead. ‘If there's 
going to be any murder, she said, ‘you can get 
back out of that and go home.’ 

More masked faces and caps appeared at the 
bottom of the stairs. Querulous voices arose. 
‘What's the matther, Mick?° ‘Get on with it, can’t 
ya?’ But Mick was explaining the matter to my 
mother. 

‘Nobody's gettin’ shot, mum. You needn't take 
on. We've ordhers to burn down the house. that’s 
all.” He sounded injured by the false impression. 
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‘You're sure of that?’ my mother asked him, 
wishing to have the matter absolutely clear for the 
benefit of my father, in the event that he was still 
able to receive messages, in the next room. 

‘There'll be nobody shot,’ said another raider 
impatiently. ‘Now will you stand back owa that 
an’ let’s get on with it. We haven't all night.’ 

My mother remained firm. With the first matter 
on the agenda settled to her satisfaction, she 
passed to others, now of equal importance. ‘What 
about all my lovely books?’ she said. ‘First 
editions, signed by Lawrence and Katherine 
Mansfield and Middleton Murry. And the pictures 
—Orpens, Gertlers, the little drawings by 
John 

The raiders, jammed on the stairs, were getting 
hot and angry. An exposed youth, still stuck in 
the passage, was being berated by the cook. He 
appeared to be a cousin of hers, and was refusing 
to carry her trunk out into the garden. 

‘All right, all right . . .’ said the first raider. 
The protracted conversation was causing the 
handkerchief to slip off his face ‘Take out anny- 
thing you want, but for God’s love hurry up about 
it. He turned to the men behind. ‘Who’s got the 
pethrol an’ the matches?’ he wanted to know. 

At this point my father appeared in the hall, 
unobtrusively, and still unsure of his welcome. 
The raiders appealed to him. ‘Ask your missus to 
give us a chance, sir, will ya? Sure, we're only 
actin’ under ordhers. . . .” 

He took command, in a voice slightly higher 
than normal, advising me to wake my sister, still 
peacefully asleep, and to put on some warm 
clothes. He then suggested to my mother that they 
should both try to save a few personal mementoes 
before we all withdrew to safety in the garden. 

‘And leave,’ my mother cried passionately, ‘all 
the children’s Christmas toys behind? Certainly 
not!’ 

The possible outcome of the night struck home 
to me for the first time. ‘Me train!’ I cried. ‘Don’t 
let them burn me train!’ 

‘Of course they won't,’ said my mother. She 
rounded on two of the men. ‘You,’ she said, ‘go 
to the cupboard in the bedroom and bring out 
all the parcels you can find. And look out for the 
doll’s house. It’s fragile.’ 

They shuffled their feet, deeply embarrassed. 
Several other men were throwing petrol around 
the hall. ‘Well, go on!’ my mother shouted at 
them. ‘And leave your silly guns on the table. 
Nobody’ll touch them.’ 

By the time the first whoosh of petrol flame 
poured out of the windows she had five of the 
men working for her, running out with armfuls 
of books and pictures, ornaments, and our Christ- 
mas toys. They’d become so deeply concerned 
on her behalf that they frequently paused to ask 
what should be salvaged next. ‘Is the bit of a 
picture in the passage anny good, mum?’ ‘Is there 
ere a chance of gettin’ the legs offa the pianna, the 
way we could dhragit out . . .?’ 

When they disappeared into the night they left 
my mother, bathed in the light of the flames, 
Standing guard over a great heap of treasures in 
the middle of the lawn, with Orpen’s picture under 
One arm and the little drawings by John under 
the other—a clear winner on points. 

a 

Next time it was the IRA again. My unfortunate 

father was now officially on the run-——an appalling 
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situation for a peaceful and dignified man—while 
the rest of us, being homeless, were staying with 
my mother’s parents in Foxrock, a base that at 
first sight could not have been more neutral. But 
then, in the middle of the night, the caps and the 
handkerchiefs appeared again, and it turned out 
that we were sitting on a miniature arsenal, not, 
admittedly, of the first calibre, but undoubtedly 
containing weapons of war. 

Once again it was probably the domestic staff 
who provided the link between the beleaguered 
fortress and its attackers, but—as is common in 
the uncertain art of espionage—they'd consider- 
ably exaggerated their report, in the interests of 
making it seem worth while. 

After twenty minutes in the house the IRA were 
dissatisfied to find themselves in possession of two 
assegais, a knobkerry, a Gurkha knife, a 1914 
bayonet and a pith helmet from the Boer War, 
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trophies brought home from foreign service by 
my mother’s numerous brothers. All these war- 
riors, however, were now somewhere else, so that 
the depleted garrison put up no great struggle 
as the IRA ranged through the house, throwing 
open cupboards and peering under beds in search 
of the machine-guns and Mills bombs promised 
them by the cook. 

While all this was going on I was standing on 
the rug beside my bed with a pillow between my 
knees, placed there by my mother. The burning 
of our house, followed by close proximity to my 
grandmother, who was a fast hand with a ruler, 
had brought my nerves to a low state. From the 
first crash on the back door my knees had been 
knocking together so rapidly that they were now 
severely bruised on the inside, making each new 
percussion an agony. The pillow, however, eased 
things considerably. I was holding it in position, 
fore and aft, when the raider burst into the room, 
waving a huge Service revolver, but I dropped it 
immediately when he shouted, ‘Hands up!’ The 
knees started rattling again, like castanets. 

My mother went into immediate action. ‘How 
can he put his hands up?’ she shouted at the 
raider. ‘Look at his-little knees!’ She slotted the 
pillow home again into position, and returned to 
the attack. 

‘How dare you frighten the life out of a little 
child!’ she cried. At the age of nine I was nearly 
six feet tall, but the principle was right. ‘Give him 
your gun! Let him see it isn’t loaded!’ 
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As usual, the speed and directness of her assault 
bouleversed the enemy. He was a lumpish youth 
in the regulation cap and trenchcoat, with a 
handkerchief over his face which looked as if it 
had recently been used for cleaning floors. He 
became placatory. ‘I wouldn’t frighten the little 
fella, mum. A’course it’s not loaded. Amn’t I only 
afther findin’ i. down below. . . .’ 

My mother pounced upon this new intelligence. 
‘That’s Malcolm’s revolver,’ she cried. ‘Put it back 
where you found it! Didn't he risk his life with 
it, defending you and all the other hooligans like 
you from the Germans?’ 

‘Put it back, mum?’ The proposition staggered 
him. ‘I can’t do that, mum. Sure, the comman- 
dant’ll killme. . . .” 

At this point my mother snatched the gun out 
of his hand. ‘Let him hold it, anyway,’ she cried. 
‘I'm not going to have any child of mine having 
nightmares over a filthy, silly revolver.’ She thrust 
it into my hand. 

I didn’t want it at all. 1 only wanted to hold on 
to my pillow. I dropped it on the floor, with the 
pillow on top of it, and tried to put my hands 
between my knees. 

In the midst of this confusion there was a hoarse 
shout from downstairs: ‘Christy, come on owa 
that, willya! There’s nothin’ more here. . . .’ 


Christy made a move towards the gun. My 
mother put her foot on it. They faced one another 
for a moment, with a thin, obbligato sobbing from 
myself. “You'll be hearin’ more of this,’ said 
Christy unconvincingly. Then he turned and ran. 


My mother put me back to bed, then she picked 
up the revolver by the muzzle and threw it into 
the bottom of the cupboard. ‘I'll put it in the 
bank in the morning,’ she said. ‘Filthy, silly things. 
Don’t you ever have anything to do with them.’ 
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It was a piece of advice which I had no difficulty 
in following over the next thirty years, until I 
suddenly found myself staring down the barrel of 
a Mauser in a public house in Wapping, with no 
mother to guide me on a night of impenetrable 
fog. 

I'd gone down to “The Prospect of Whitby’ to 
write a story about one of its familiars, a character 
known as Prospect Jock, who allowed customers 
to sign their names on his white suit. After an 
indeterminate’ interview with Jock, who could 
analyse his curious activities no more deeply than 
‘a bit o’ sport,’ I fell into such a lengthy conversa- 
tion with the landlord, Mr. Broadbent, that I was 
still there at midnight when the man in the black 
hat, with the red muffler over his face, came rush- 
ing up the stairs, waving the gun. 

Mr. Broadbent had been talking for some time 
about the murky, early history of Wapping, and 
the glamour it certainly lent to the bright, present 
charms of his pub, so that when the figure in the 
red muffler appeared I immediately presumed that 
he'd been hired by Mr. Broadbent, in the interests 
of publicity, to present some sort of masquerade 
of the bad old days. 

It seemed to me to be an unnecessary elabora- 
tion, seeing that I was going to write about Pros- 
pect Jock anyway, and I rose to my feet to say so. 

If, of course, my mother had been there she 
would have cut the proceedings short by telling 
the gunman to do the washing up, or get us 
another round of drinks, but I was on my owa. 
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It was my intention to say, ‘Come off it, cock— 
who do you think you’re . . .” but before a word 
of this stricture could be delivered the man in the 
muffler seized me by the front of the coat, hit 
me on the back of the head with his gun and threw 
me down a whole flight of stairs into the public 
bar. It was the swiftest transition from one state to 
another I'd ever known. 


I should think I became unconscious, while 
passing down the stairs, though more from fear 
than the actual blow, because when I came to I 
found the floor of the bar littered wtih the bodies 
of a number of people whom Id last seen upstairs 
in the restaurant They included Captain Cunning- 
ham, the Mayfair oyster bar proprietor, and his 
guests, who’d been dining at another table. They 
weren't dead, but acting under the orders of three 
men who were stamping about with coshes, telling 
them to keep their heads down. 


I found an empty space, and another one for 
my wife, and then, with some regard for the 
family tradition, I asked one of the gangsters if we 
could sit, rather than lie, as we were wearing our 
best clothes, and the floor was rather dirty. He 
replied by holding his cosh directly beneath my 
nose. We assumed a semi-recumbent position. 


They worked swiftly. The junior representatives 
smashed the glass-fronted cash registers with their 
coshes, and filled straw fish baskets with the loose 
change. At the other end of the bar the man in 
the red muffler threatened Mr. Broadbent with 
death if he didn’t open the safe. Mr. Broadbent 
obliged. The guests on the floor were invited to 
unload whatever valuables might be on their per- 
sons. We obliged, too. Ten minutes later the men 
were gone, leaving a deeply stricken silence 
behind. 
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Even at this late stage I wish it had been my 
mother who'd taken charge of the investigation, 
instead of Scotland Yard. With her steady record 
in matters of violence she would certainly have 
been able to prevent me identifying the wrong 
man, putting him in gaol for three weeks. and 
subsequently having to make a public apology 
from the witness box. 

She might also have been able to prevent my 
wife from saying, in her evidence, that the bracelet 
of which she’d been robbed ‘couldn't have cost 
more than £2 because my husband gave it to me 
for Christmas.’ 

She could also have induced me to put my per- 
sonal loss higher than five shillings which, while it 
was true, stood up badly in a list beginning: ‘Wm. 
Broadbent, £2,500; Captain Cunningham, £75, 
etc. 

She could also have been there to put another 
pillow between my knees when I discovered that 
the man in the red muffler, who'd hit me with his 
gun, was no less a villain than Scarface Nobby 
Saunders, on the run from Parkhurst Gaol, who, 
ten days after dealing with me, shot a policeman 
in the eye during a warehouse raid, and got a life 
sentence in Dartmoor from the Lord Chief Justice 
himself. 

If I'd known, that night in ‘The Prospect of 
Whitby,’ that it was Scarface Saunders who was 
rushing up the stairs at me, I would not have 
risen to my feet, to ask him to come off it. I'd have 
jumped straight backwards out of the window into 
the river. 

But there, it’s what I always say. When the old 
equalisers come out every boy needs his mother 
around, if the situation is not to descend into 
shame, flurry and confusion. 


The Reason Why 


By MAURICE 

E know less about the floor of the ocean than 
W we do about the surface of the moon. There 
are detailed maps of the heavens, but the sea 
depths have so far remained shrouded in darkness. 
Scientists are familiar with the major features of 
the ocean bed—the 35,000-feet-deep trenches, the 
2,000-mile-long fracture zones, the flat-topped 
undersea mountains, the broad ocean-long ridges. 
and those abyssal plains as flat as a calm sea. They 
recognise that the underwaterscape is different 
from anything on land or on the moon. But they 
do not know why. 

Where do the waters come from, where do they 
go? In the last few years four great sub-surface 
ocean currents—rivers in the heart of the sea one 
thousand times greater in flow than the Mississippi 
—have been discovered. There may be many 
others. We do not know. We do not know either 
how many fish there are in our seas. Nor do we 
understand what causes fish populations to vary 
from region to region and from season to season. 
Yet millions now must look to the sea as an 
important potential source of protein to meet the 
growing demand for more food as world popula- 
tion surges up. 

Our weather patterns are determined in part by 
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the way the sun’s rays evaporate seawater. But 
once again we know little about the basic mech- 
anisms involved. Our ignorance about the waters 
which cover two-thirds of the earth's surface is 
Staggering. That is why the first International 
Oceanographic Congress, held recently at UN in 
New York, is so important. At last the one remain- 
ing frontier of this planet is to be systematically 
investigated. The International Council of Scienti- 
fic Unions is completing plans for its first com- 
bined operation in the least-known of the world’s 
sea masses—the Indian Ocean. During 1962-63 
twelve nations, including this country, will carry 
out there a carefully prepared programme of 
scientific observation. The total cost to the nations 
involved will be about £33 million. 

Although the Indian Ocean, which stretches 
from Indonesia to South Africa, has been crossed 
by traders for centuries, their vessels kept strictly 
to clearly defined sea lanes. The Indian oceano- 
grapher, N. S. Krishnan, believes that the present 
site was occupied by land in Permo-Carboniferous 
times—that is, about 300 million years ago, when 
amphibians were the main forms of creature life 
and there were primitive plants on land. He calls 
this Gondwanaland (which is also the historical 
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name for a large tract of hilly country correspond 
ing roughly with what we know as the Central 
Provinces). Australia was separated from this 
region about 2U0 million years ago, when the 
Indian Ocean began to form. 

This is, therefore, a rich and promising region 
for the scientist, a hidden country left untouchec 
by the foot of man for millions of years. All kinds 
of paleontological survivals must be waiting here 
to be found. It was, for example, in the volcanic 
Comoro Islands, for years avoided as the domain 
of slave traders, that a coelacanth was found. This 
creature has had a continuous existence for some 
70 million years, and ichthyologists were staggerec 
when the South African scientist, Professor J. L. B 
Smith, made its existence known. It is, perhaps 
unlikely that we shall come across the dinosaur o1 
the flying reptile, but a throng of other wonders 
may be awaiting us there. 

I discussed this the other day with Sir Rudolph 
Peters, the Cambridge biochemist. He feels cer- 
tain that man will discover again the sea-serpent 
or tinnin (as it is known in Arab legend). He is 
inclined to agree with the theory that this creature 
has been driven into the depths by the noise and 
smell of the modern ship. With careful observa- 
tion and patient laying-to, this monster should be 
seen again as it undoubtedly often was during the 
days of the sailing ship. : 

What causes those long waves which cross an 
ocean to wreck shipping in ports hundreds of miles 
away from their origin? Why are tides so different 
in different areas? And what is the exact connec- 
tion between the wind and the wave? The Indian 
Ocean is a unique spot in which to study these 
problems because the winds there reverse their 
direction every six months in tune with the mon- 
soon period. When the monsoons cause these 
reversals in the ocean currents, they shift the 


-location of the up-swelling waters which are rich 


in the basic materials for the nutrition of fish. We 
need to know more about this, for the need to har- 
vest sea crops is especially urgent in those under- 
developed countries which border the Indian 
Ocean. That is why the FAO is to be involved in 
this investigation. Its aim is to replace the present 
wasteful haphazard ‘hunting’ of fish by systematic 
planned ‘farming.’ 

Oceanography is no longer the Cinderella of the 
sciences, though it still needs to develop new re- 
search tools. Most oceanographic ships, for ex- 
ample, are obsolete and inadequate to meet the 
needs of the investigators. Deep-diving vehicles 
are needed to penetrate into ‘inner space.’ The 
bathyscaphe and the mesoscaphe, a new under- 
water helicopter which is the brain-child of the 
fabulous Professor Piccard, will enable scientists 
to observe the ocean depths directly. The prob- 
lems are great, for men must be able to descend 
at ease and in safety through the waters, nearly 
seven miles to the deepest point. 

With such tools, they will be able to collect data 
to help to find solutions to many such unsolved 
questions—-whether life may have originated not 
in the sea, but on the underwater clay surfaces and 
shallow bays when the atmosphere was poor in 
oxygen but rich in hydrocarbons and ammonia; 
and where the salt in the sea comes from—for it 
is likely that the sea’s chemical make-up has not 
changed for some 250 million years, and so the 
salt could not have come from washing out of the 
continents by rivers. 
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Reserve Teams 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Make Me An Offer. (Stratford, 
East.)\—The Importance of 


~ Of Being Earnest. (Old Vic.)— 
The Edwardians. (Saville.)}— 
Man On Trial. (Lyric, Ham- 

C= mersmith.) 


WELL, men, I'm afraid we are 
still waiting for the Great 
sritish Musical. And I’m also afraid that we shall 
go on waiting until the producers produce enough 
lettuce to persuade the rabbits that it is worth 
while to have a real nibble. In American terms, a 
British musical should mean score by Benjamin 
Britten, book by Arnold Wesker, lyrics by Percy 
Cudlipp, décor by Graham Sutherland, choreo- 
graphy by Kenneth MacMillan, led by 
Laurence Olivier, Shirley Bassey, Peter Séllers and 
Fenella Fielding, under the direction of Peter 
Brook or Tyrone Guthrie or Joan Littlewood. 
Make Me An Offer is a parade of second-stringers, 
a reserve team of substitutes, with only one of the 
essentials present. Miss Littlewood has staged the 
whole show like a three-ring wrestling match for 
an audience of weight-lifters. All the players seem 
to be threatened from behind by invisible red-hot 
pokers so that they come urgently pranciag on, 
with desperate high-kicks and painful grimaces, to 
celebrate a féte worse than death. Whenever pos- 
sible they knock a hole through the cellophane 
curtain with an exasperated or exhilarated aside 
to the stalls—two street dealers double as stately 
home footmen and grumble about the dangers of 
skipping the small print in the Equity contract, 
two lovers sing a song about make-believe while 
warning us that a play is just a play. Old admirers 
of Miss Littlewood’s braw Brecht lime-licht 
nichts down at the Theatre Workshop will recog- 
nise the familiar fingerprints which appear on 
every Stratford offering whether the author is a 
Delaney, a Behan or a Mankowitz. Unfortunately 
Make Me An Offer (book by Wolf Mankowitz, 
music and lyrics by Monty Norman and David 
Heneker) is not a Threepenny Opera, or a 
Hostage, or even a Fings Ain't Wot They Used 
T’Be. It is not sturdy enough to stand the strain 
of such an elaborately muscle-cracking work-out. 
Mr. Mankowitz’s book is full of his customary 
gruffly sentimental cynicism, but the action lacks 
coherence and logic. There are far too many 
questions left unanswered. Not the slightest effort 
Seems to be made to reconcile any of the irritating 
inconsistencies in behaviour—each moment is hit 
for its immediate effect and then left to stagger off 
on its own. 

The music and lyrics are by the Expresso Bongo 
team minus Stanley Myers and something seems 
to have gone out of the combo with his disappear- 
ance. Mr. Norman and Mr. Heneker are not aim- 
ing for the inner ring of the musical where West 
Side Story or Gypsy live. They would obviously 
be proud to nick an outer in the Pajama Game 
belt. Their style is heavily reminiscent of Adler 
and Ross—conventionally tuneful and profession- 
ally fluent on the surface but lacking any real 
drive or fresh invention underneath. There are 
some rousingly percussive choruses, a parody 
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Gilbert and Sullivan auction, a lively unaccom- 
panied round, and one goodish song, ‘I Want A 
Lock-up in the Portobello Road,’ which unites 
dramatic point and musical colour. The acting is 
also disappointingly obvious and superficial. Dilys 
Laye, as the U-lamb who outsmarts the double-U 
wolves, is allowed to smirk and mince around like 
a pier-head soubrette condescending to take the 
lead in the Stock Exchange Operatic Society's 
Sunday performance. Daniel Massey, as the Can- 
dide of Notting Hill, at least behaves like some 
kind of a human being—though his slumped 
shoulders, glottal mutterings, and sideways sham- 
blings become monotonous mannerisms. The best 
performances are given by the second leads— 
notably Sheila Hancock as the gormless spinster 
hoping to be accosted any dark night by a gorm- 
ful man. The scene where she sits around in the 
sunshine talking about love to her pregnant friend 
(Diana Coupland) is full of the sort of funny, 
friendly, natural dialogue that Mr. Mankowitz 
can always write when he is not trying to play 
Harry Kurnitz. It ends with a brilliantly despair- 
ing groan from the friend—‘] sometimes wonder 
if it is possible to have a friendship with a virgin.’ 

The Importance of Being Earnest is one of the 
few indisputable masterpieces’ of comedy in our 
time. A pattern of thistledown moulded in silver 
by a Cellini, a ballet of words sketched by a Degas, 
it seems to tremble at a footfall and yet it has 
survived sixty-five years of hurricanes without a 
hair out of place. Trimmed of a few of the more 
mechanical Wildeisms of the. ‘I-hate-old-people- 
they-are-always-so-adolescent’ type, it is a perfect 
example of the classical work of art which appears 
at the turning of the tide, at the magic moment 
when one world is dying without realising that 
another is being born. Studded with paradoxes, 
The Importance is itself a paradox—romantically 
realistic, hilariously serious, cynically earnest. It 
needs to be played by an ensemble of virtuosos— 
an inbred group who live out of each other's suit- 
cases yet can meet for the first time each evening. 
It is the most cogent argument for a National 
Theatre I have ever heard and this production 
demonstrates the unacceptability of the Old Vic as 
a substitute. 

The Importance still makes a highly entertain- 
ing evening, though the producer, Michael Bent- 
hall, betrays every sign that he lacks confidence in 
his playwright. One of Wilde’s themes is the 
sovereignty of words—the superiority of the epi- 
gram to the sabre, and the idea to the emotion. 
Yet Mr. Benthall instructs his actors to scramble 
over furniture, scuffle over umbrellas, and snatch 
cigarette cases from each other. Wilde also wrote 
his arias in clear, flowing rhythms which impose 
their own beat on the actor as strongly as Shake- 
spearian blank verse. Yet Fay Compton as Lady 
Bracknell is allowed to unroll her speeches like 
strings of tired sausages—each sausage containing 
stuff which she finds not only mysterious but un- 
appetising. The costumes, the pronunciations, the 
business, the readings of the lines are all riddled 
with social gaffes. The girls (Judi Dench and Bar- 
bara Jefford) manage to pass more convincingly 
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than the men (John Justin and Alec McCowen), 
but the whole quartet occasionally have the air of 
mummers attempting to gatecrash a Royal birth- 
day party. 

The Edwardians (adapted by Ronald Gow from 
Victoria Sackville-West’s novel) is like a pirate 
version of an early Oscar Wilde sentimental melo- 
drama. I cannot understand why some distin- 
guished critics should have been so baffled by this 
simple-minded, mildly amusing, country-house 
charade that one even compared it to ‘Pirandello 
in Chinese.’ Mr. Gow is merely suggesting that we 
are all born in chains and that the higher you are 
in the peerage the more ycur robes fit you like a 
straitjacket. I think this is nonsense and that the 
personal history of that bloated schoolboy King 
Edward VII is evident proof to the contrary. But 
Mr. Gow provides some amiably jolly variations 
on this theme. The director, Alan Dexter, allows 
most of the cast to overact in that outrageously 
obvious way which provokes occasional rounds of 
self-congratulatory applause from an_ easily 
pleased audience. Helen Cherry, as a revived Lady 
Windermere, and Jeremy Brett, as her ducal fan, 
engagingly pretend to believe what they are called 
upon to say. 

Man On Trial is a Roman Catholic propaganda 
tract palmed off inside a mezuzah. Despairing of 
convincing his audience that Christianity must be 
true because Christians believe in it, Diego Fabbri 
argues that Christianity must be true because Jews 
believe in it. The case for Christ’s guilt according 
to Hebraic law is argued out night after night by 
a wandering band of orthodox Jews. Different 
roles are taken by different members and the 
audience is invited to chip in. It is all like an open 
discussion at a university religious club except that 
no agnostic or atheist is given an argument worth 
repeating. Like so many other propagandists, Mr. 
Fabbri never allows his opponent to untie his 
hands and the result is merely well-rehearsed 
shadow-boxing. Man On Trial opened on the 
night after Yom Kippur and has several presum- 
ably genuine Jews in the cast. Some night I may 
return to see how the apologists of the Church 
would deal with a genuine interruption from a 
stage-box. 


Art 
Via Euston 


By SIMON HODGSON 


It may be that critics get tired of 
the same old truths. It is certain 
that, in inventing newer and 
newer descriptive words, newer 
and newer tags for schools and 
parts of schools, they forget the 
basic fact that there is very little 
to say about pictures, and that 
what there is to say is simple and unalterable. Let 
me try to be more explicit. I would define a good 
portrait as one which gives a good idea of the 
sitter’s face and physique, and through this gives 
a convincing idea of that person’s character. Mr. 
Robert Buhler, for instance, has nothing to be 
ashamed of, for I can go beyond this banal little 
definition and say that a landscape painter of 
the most specialised kind (say Mr. Jack Smith) 
is successful only if he sets down a convincingly 
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Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. Thanks to new materials 
and better ways of making those already well known, there’s more time to spare 
for everyone. Ten years ago, for example, washing and ironing clothes took up a size- 
able part of the housewife’s day, and mending nets was . regular time-waster for 
fishermen. I.C.I.’s ‘Terylene’ has changed all that. This remarkable synthetic fibre 
is as happy in easy-to-care-for clothes as in fishing nets and cordage, and its great 
strength and immunity to rot, sunlight and weathering are finding it new uses in 
industry every day. ‘Alkathene’ is another I.C.I. product that makes for easier 
living. Easily laid tubes of this versatile material, frost-proof and flexible, enable 
farmers to take water supplies to any part of their land simply and inexpensively, 
and the same plastic in the form of colourful kitchenware is lightening and brighten- 
ing housework throughout the world. Wherever you look, the story’s the same: new 
plastics, new dyestuffs, new metals, new chemicals of every kind from I.C.I. are saving 
time and allowing hard-working people everywhere the opportunity for the occasional, 


well-earned yawn. 
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recognisable description of a beam of light, and 
through doing so convinces us of some real ex- 
perience and increase in visual understanding. Or 
again, an abstract picture, to be successful (and 
my mind turns immediately to Mr. Wynter among 
English abstract painters), must be built up with 
forms which are convincingly disposed and 
coloured to suggest specifically recognisable sen- 
sations or ideas. I would like on another occasion 
to relate this last and outrageously simple propo- 
sition to artists whose abstracts are entitled 
‘World War Three,’ ‘Helen of Troy,’ “Tea at Little 
Gidding,’ ‘Carnal Blast,’ etc. etc. Now Mr. Buhler 
calls the chief work he is showing at Agnew’s 
Ruskin Spear, and it is a good portrait because 
it fulfils the humiliatingly constricting object 
suggested in my first definition, and fulfils it with 
great success. 

If a critic is subject to a self-denying ordinance 
a propos of sects and cults and isms, and if he 
judges by these simple and these unavoidable 
rules, he can fulfil his proper role of helping 
people to enjoy pictures by conveying his en- 
thusiasm. But Mr. Buhler is a problem. One 
might say that Buhler is a town that you reach 
via Euston—or at least via the Euston Road. 
At first sight it is a smallish, dullish place, less 
exciting than the city of Ginner and Gilman, in 
a countryside flatter and uglier than that of 
Sickert. (Some of the landscapes at Agnew’s have 
the air of rapidly done and rather over-similar 
gap-fillers.) But this town and the people in it 
have. on closer acquaintance, hidden strength 
and character, and a concealed twinkle in the 
eye. The paint itself is largely responsible for 
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the first impression. It is put on thin to look thick, 
in broad areas, and scarcely worked. And yet it 
is exactly suited and deliberately chosen for Mr. 
Buhler’s precisely conceived ends. For all their 
deliberation and reticence these are warm, solid 
and humane paintings. 

It is outside the known and traditional schools 
of painting, in the jungle of experiment, that a 
critic can spread himself. The pictures have still 
to be judged by the driest standards, but the 
critic-as-historian can try to make some sense out 
of an apparent chaos of conflicting motives. So 
to the Whitechapel. Kandinsky, his contem- 
porary, left Russia, but he never did; and so 
Kasimir Malevich has always been something of 
a mystery despite his central position in 
twentieth-century painting. This selection of his 
paintings, which he himself had taken to Ger- 
many in 1927, vainly hoping to exhibit them, had 
remained in store there until they were shown 
in Amsterdam last year. Only his famous White 
on White in New York has really been known 
to us until now. He started naturalistic; he 
became fauve; he then called himself ‘Suprema- 
tist,’ and with a fervour wholly Russian stripped 
away from contemporary painting the inessen- 
tial assumptions and conventional bric-a-brac 
which stood in the way of his remorseless 
analyses of forms; he was the innovator, the 
inventor, the white-heat at the heart of the revo- 
lutionary fire; before his death in 1935 he returned, 
under pressure, to ‘social realism.’ Mondrian? 
Yes, but less pure, less calm. This is an uneven 
collection from an artist and apologist of whom 
we must hear and see more. 


In Defence of Bernstein 


By DAVID CAIRNS. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN once com- 
plained that English musicians 
are snobs; and certainly, in the 
critical reaction to his concert 
at the Festival Hall the other 
night, it was possible to detect 
a note of outraged purism. To 
take such liberties with tempo 
in a Mozart piano concerto (K.453) was simply 
not done; while, as for his pulling Brahms’s first 
Symphony about, one had the impression that 
the correct way of playing the work had been 
laid down for generations to come by a joint 
congress of Brahmins in Hampstead and North 
Oxford, and that a sacred truth had not been 
so abused since Alcibiades mutilated the Herme. 

I do not deny that there is a great deal to be 
said against Bernstein’s treatment of the two 
works; but I would be happier if I could feel 
that the objections were more concerned with 
good music and less with good taste, that dead 
hand which seeks to destroy any individuality 
left after the machine has done its work, and 
which Bernstein, in his role of crusader for a 
unified and popular culture, is explicitly fighting 
against. However displeasing you many find what 
he does, he is indisputably, from the soles of 
his alarmingly volatile feet and the highly ex- 
pressive seat of his pants to his palpitating 
fingers’ ends, a musician. His excesses, if they 





are excesses, come from a hyperthyroid intensity 
of musical vitality. His interpretations are 
neurotically alive; he responds too emotionally, 
but the important thing is that he responds. 

Beyond dispute, too, is the enormous improve- 
ment wrought in the New York Philharmonic 
by Bernstein since it last played in London, 
under Mitropoulos, a few years ago. As.a 
superbly drilled fighting instrument it is now 
second to none. The brass, roundly blended and 
massive in weight, achieves a thrilling force of 
attack without the ear-piercing stridency of the 
Boston players, and is capable of admirable 
softness, nimbleness and delicacy; the woodwind 
has that rich, resonant tone and confident style 
of playing beloved of American conductors; and 
the strings, by the sweep and unanimity of their 
bowing and the accuracy of their intonation, 
make a sound both bright and deep (the excellent 
double basses, by the way, use both the cnti- 
nental and the English method of bowing). I have 
never heard the strings’ rustling semiquaver 
accompaniment to the horn calls in the finale of 
the Brahms so strongly defined and so solidly 
yet mysteriously articulated; the notes bent and 
swayed with the firmness of a row of wheat in 
the wind. But what matters is that these players 
play not only superbly but with a manifest love 
of what they are doing. 

But Bernstein, for all his uncanny control over 
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the orchestra, is a human being, not a com- 
putor. A few of his more extravagant ‘effects’ 
the other night were without form and void: 
the opening of the pizzicato passage in the 
Brahms finale seemed to me inanely dragged 
out; and if ever the cor anglais theme in Roman 


‘Carnaval is more mechanically rattled through, 


I do not wish to be around to hear it. But even 
tthe saltarello in the Berlioz was partially redeemed 
by a kind of natural exuberance and animal 
spirits which took some of the offence out of 
it and prevented it from degenerating into mere 
display. It was, of course, grossly and unneces- 
sarily fast, but it meant something; the resemb- 
lance to music was not entirely coincidental. 


If only because of this, Bernstein is vastly 
preferable to the robot-brains, the faceless men 
of hi-fi. They are past praying for, he is not. In 
the light of their mortuary perfections his most 
flagrant faults become almost a virtue, an asser- 
tion of life; his wildest departures from the 
printed notes, in an age of such chilling respect 
for the letter of the score, almost a blow for 
‘créative musicianship. For it cannot be too often 
insisted that form is dynamic, positive, achieved 
by disciplined thought from a free interchange 
of ideas. The essence of the modern totalitarian- 
type performance is that nothing happens, no 
disturbing incident is suffered to take place; 
Karajan’s Brahms No. | is like a Stalinist elec- 
tion, rigged from the start by the party machine, 
with nothing to show but a monolithic and 
meaningless 98.9 per cent. poll for the only candi- 
date (not the composer). In Bernstein’s Brahms 
too muck happens; but the proliferation of ideas 
admits the existence of some higher truth to be 
striven for. His piano playing made the Andante 
of the Mozart into a free fantasia and split the 
structure of the movement wide open; but at 
least it was an attempt to create the kind of 
living organism without which the most impec- 
cable structure is an empty shell. On the strength 
of two or three phrases alone it was worth ten 
of those museum-Mozart concerto performances 
in which the pianist is praised for his skill in 
shrivelling the living work to a stuffed dummy 
in a glass case. 

Yet, when all is said, a musician of Bernstein’s 
prodigious gifts ought to be able to do better 
than this. Too much feeling may be vastly prefer- 
able to none at all; but there is a middle way. 
Granted that to love music is the first requisite 
of conductor, as of critic; Bernstein loves it not 
wisely but too well. At times he conducts as if 
utterly at the mercy of restless, adolescent emo- 
tional urges. In the violently fluctuating tempi 
of the Brahms finale he always appeared to be 
succumbing to his first excited reactions to the 
music, never to be thinking beyond them. The 
missionary and publicist in him seems unable to 
let the music alone to make its own points, but 
has to put his arm around its shoulders and intro- 
duce it to us as a very, very warm and lovely 
human being. There is a shrewd truth in the 
American wisecrack ‘unfortunately the composer 
was unable to carry out Bernstein’s intentions.’ 
It was not so much each exaggeration, as it came 
up, that offended in the finale; Bernstein is not 
the first serious conductor to slow up drastically 
for the return of the chorale theme in the pi 
allegro; and the sudden, volcanic crescendo on 
that upward-rushing triplet figure near the end 
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of exposition and recapitulation was also an 
interpolation of Toscanini’s, that burning dis- 
ciplinarian in Brahms. These and _ similar 
gs came, to my ears at least, from a musical 
sensibility which though not profound is real and 


unusually intense. But the total effect was of 
musical unbalance and of a mind feverishly 
dominated by the mood and impulse of the 


moment. Yet he has shown that he can do itt: 
the first movement of the Brahms had the same 
exalted, glowing enthusiasm, but controlled and 
contained within a stable framework of pulse and 
rubato. The hopeful sign in Bernstein is: his im- 
patient, unpredictable humanity—if he can only 
master it. He is already, at forty, a fabulous con- 
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ductor; I trust we do not have to wait till he is 
eighty before he becomes a great one. 

I shall postpone my observations on the new 
Sadler’s Wells season (and on the Festival Hall 
Don Giovanni) until I have been able to see The 
Flying Dutchman, about which great things are 
spoken. At the moment, two points stand out: 
the curious sense of values which can lavish 
devoted care, time and money on Giordano’s 
Andrea Chenier and at the same time fob off Don 
Giovanni with a cardboard production of 
appalling feebleness; and the failure of the new 
experimental acoustics, in Mozart at least. The 
management assure us that these can be adjusted. 
I hope they really mean it. 


The Fratricide Squads 


By CLIVE BARNES 


JoHN CRANKO’s holocaust now 
has ended with the corpses all 
neatly stacked. Creon—that old 
i Sie Judas king-maker—staggers 
mae S backwards from the footlights 
a > | in a blood-haze of triumph, 
’ (A \ trying on the Theban crown for 
; size. The Covent Garden cur- 
tain falls and we have seen a Greek tragedy—or 
have we? The programme, as inaccurate as ever, 
lies in its false teeth when it describes the ballet 
as a ‘free adaptation of Sophocles.’ Cranko has 
swung his net wider. Euripides, Racine and who 
knows—even Anouilh—have all contributed to 
the variations on a Theban theme. 

The Antigone legend is given almost intact, 
with that gnarled Theban family tree in full and 
tortuous flower. The death of Father Cdipus, 
the suicide of Mother Jocasta, the love of 
Antigone for Hemon, the machinations of Creon, 
the fratricidal war of Polynices and Etiocles, 
hardly one blood-stained incident is omitted, 
until that penultimate horror when Antigone 
faces Creon over her brother’s lifeless body and 
stands to the death for his burial rights. 

Cranko is alone among British choreographers 
in distributing the moral tracts he has tucked 
away in his knapsack, and I personally like him 
the better for it. Here he would seem to be say- 
ing, ‘War is futile and only the politicans can 
win,” a timeless, timely message. But if messages 
were art, poker-worked .mottoes would stand 
higher on Parnassus. One must delve less deeply 
to find such a work’s ultimate importance. 

The ballet is strangely lacking in tragic feeling; 
largely because its diffuse chronicle has no real 
focus. The story covers too much ground for 
Cranko not to miss that pincer-movement of 
tragic jaws closing on its trapped mouse of a 
When at the end, the tragic flame does 
at last flicker as Antigone defies Creon, she can 
only muster up the dignified pathos of an Edith 
Cavell awaiting execution. Furthermore—with 
the solitary exception of Jocasta’s grandiose 
Cranko has followed Racine and his 
Greeks in keeping to those revered bienséances 
that forbid deeds of violence to be shown on 
As a result even Antigone breathes her 
last in the dust of the ignominious wings, but 
in ballet there can be no messengers, no chorus 
to give articulate memorial to her unseen death 
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suicide 
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throes. This is a loss, and a very palpable loss. 

Yet the chronicle still moves swiftly enough 
and seems much briefer than its forty-eight- 
minute span. The story is told with economical 
clarity and a _ welcome tautness. Cranko’s 
choreography and production have some superb 
moments, spasmodically touching heights his 
ballets have probably never before reached. The 
battle scenes, with the opposing armies, incited 
by the hell-bent brothers, stamping and gesticulat- 
ing with that ferocious pomposity of tribal-war 
dancers, swarm across the stage in precisely 
frozen anger. Equally fine are the two contrasted 
love passages for Antigone and Hemon—the first 
conventionally spring-like, the second weighed 
down with the imminence of parting and the 
smell of death. 

Cranko pushes his story along with declama- 
tory gestures, always suitable and sometimes 
tellingly expressive, which enable his characters 
to emerge from the choreographic mass. For the 
most part abandoning academic technique, he— 
like Jerome Robbins—-has here. ventured into a 
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kind of expressionist dancing. Too often this is 
choreographically the work’s main fault. Cranko 
uses massive symmetrical patterns, reminiscent of 
Massine’s symphonic style, which convey a sense 
of repose where they should be screwing up 
tension. 

The music itself, by the Greek composer Mikis 
Theodorakis, is modern in an old-fashioned way. 
Echoes of early Stravinsky—the whirr of a fire- 
bird’s wings are often heard, while Petrushka and 
Sacre both put in the odd appearance—rever- 
berate against what I take to be one or two Greek 
folk tunes. The best section of the score is a 
Pyrrhic war dance, ingeniously combining five/ 
four and seven/four times in a rhythmic orgy that 
almost overthrows both dancers and orchestra. 


In total Antigone is an uneven work, though 
it offers good chances to its dancers. Svetlana 
Beriosova’s Antigone, graceful as an olive- 
branch and full of bewildered pathos, is a fine 
creation within the ballet’s terms of reference, 
while Michael Somes makes a sinister and 
hypocritical Creon, all dignity in his face yet 
conniving with his very shoulder-blades and 
every gesture of his body. David Blair and Gary 
Burne are magnificently well matched as the 
rival roaring boys, brash, stupid animals with 
blank, assassin faces. Less definite than these, the 
quiet Hemon of Donald MacLeary—more 
shadowy in Cranko than Sophocles—is danced 
with poetic distinction. All these performances 
are good, as is Julia Farron’s fear-ravaged 
Jocasta. The corps de ballet, too, almost as mobile 
and malleable as Robbins’s Ballets: U.S.A., share 
the honours. Yet when all is said, Hamlet's 
question must be asked: What is Antigone to 
us or we to Antigone? Can we, like the French, 
find new life in an old Greek legend? Does the 
theme, shorn as it is of its tragic impact, mean 
anything to us today? I think the answer is ‘yes.’ 
I even think the Royal Ballet may have found 
itself a much-needed box-office success, which, 
warts and all, must restore many people’s once 
crumbling faith in Cranko as a choreographer. 


Upstairs and Downstairs 


By 


North by Northwest. (Empire.) 
—Summer Interlude. (Paris- 
Pullman.) 

Tue Hitchcock guarantee is one 

of the most foolproof things in 

an often foolish industry. You 

know, whether the film is first- 

rate or not, that you are going 

to have fun there; because Hitchcock him- 
self is invincibly good fun and pretty well every- 
thing he touches becomes so too. He is the most 
likeable; mast noticeable and personal of direc- 
tors: when his eggshaped fetishistic figure turned 
up for its customary moment in North by North- 
west (‘A’ certificate), the kind of affectionate 
murmur that is the film critics’ nearest approach 
to a collective cheer went round the cinema. At all 
sorts of levels (and that is part of the guarantee: 
it Operates upstairs and downstairs and to a re- 
markable degree horizontally as well) his style is 
pleasing: his favourite symbols and situations, his 
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idiosyncrasies and repetitions, his cliff-hanging 
climaxes, his heroes, his distinguished but rather 
indistinguishable blondes never excite the weary 
sense of familiarity of (say) a Bergman clock. On 
the contrary, they turn up with the reassuring 
rightness of the moon in an age of luniks, to prove 
Hitchcock's cunning each time in finding variety 
in his familiar patterns; and North by Northwest 
is as reassuringly surprising as you might expect. 

Beyond a certain level of feeling, beyond a cer- 
tain degree of involvement in his characters’ fate, 
Hitchcock never goes. Hence his smooth heroes, 
smoothly directed. But in this case Cary Grant's 
almost sinister glossiness makes him, I think, un- 
suitable for the early nightmares of frustration we 
are shown him in. A man you could at least 
imagine ruffled, painfully disillusioned, flat out 
with fear or physical discomfort, even if he never 
got to the stage of showing it, would seem a more 
responsive victim of the circular techniques of his 
mental torturers (his mother, Jessie Royce Landis, 
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Barely a year after the first ground was broken, the new Esso oil port from the residents of neighbouring towns and villages. Customsjnd there 
and refinery on Milford Haven have reached the halfway stage of _ revenues from the output of finished products will exceed £30 million)}Where so 
construction. Above is an impression of part of the 350-acre site, by | annually. Shipping dues on tanker operations, and rates on the)jplanned t 
the distinguished artist, Mr Denis Wreford. refinery itself, will also yield additional revenues for local authorities has been 

£18 million is being invested in this new British oil port which will Care has been taken to reduce the impact of this new industtiallfishing cr 
be capable of berthing tankers of 100,000 tons. Over 2,000 men are _ enterprise upon an open countryside and coastline. For example, Hfyou: 
now at work on it. 4} million tons of oil will begin to flow through _ from the outset this refinery has been planned and constructed with|View this s 
the labyrinth of pipes, tanks and towers, every year, when the entire the advice of a professional landscape architect. It is also the fits the war. \ 
project is completed in November 1960. By that date also, regular _ refinery in Britain to be air-cooled throughout, thus eliminating the #Prosperit 
employment will have been created for 450 people, mostly recruited _ need for large quantities of sea-water normally required for cooling shared by 
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and thereby reducing the dangers of sea pollution by oil. Again, 
Where soil and weather conditions permit, tree plantations are 
Planned to screen unavoidably broken skylines. The marine jetty 


.\]has been designed in such a manner as to allow local inshore 


fishing craft to follow their customary passages. 
| lfyouare in the Milford Haven district, you are warmly invited to 





| View this second complete refinery to be built by Esso in Britain since 
thewar. We believe it represents a welcome advance towards greater 
}0sperity for Wales. A belief which we are happy to find is widely 
shared by the people of Pembrokeshire. Whten-may we expect you? 
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chief and marvellous among them), who accept 
drunken idiocy as the explanation for the sudden 
oddity of his life. Besides, the point about Hitch- 
cock’s terrors is that they come out of daily life, 
ordinary moments and objects made terrible, like 
the enormous coffee cups in Notorious, so that to 
make them terrifying you need a man who looks 
at least capable of terror, else the whole business 
becomes too inhuman, too much a sort of visual 
acrostic. 

But the film smoothes itself out of its early over- 
wroughtness, and Mr. Grant is kept well within 
his emotional limits. Ageless and amiable, his hero 
is the sort of man, Miss Saint explains, that has 
made her what she is, a high-toned gangster’s 
moll: for he doesn't believe in marriage. ‘But I've 
been married twice,’ he protests. “That's just what 
I mean,’ says she. Just before his third marriage 
the pair of them perform the unlikeliest bit of 
cliff-hanging surely even Hitchcock ever thought 
up, he with one hand on the edge of the cliff and 
an enemy stamping gleefully on it, she swung 
simianly from his other hand over the great gulf 
into which, like a stone down a well, James Mason 
has just plummeted to his doom. When providence 
steps in to save them it seems remarkable they 
don't follow him out of sheer surprise. The 
audience, at this point, shrieked with laughter and 
perhaps relief. But then, suspense is not in itself 
what Hitchcock is really aiming at. We all know 
they won't drop down the gulf and just want some 
agreeably contrived terror on the theme, as it 
were, of falling. In the same way Mr. Grant is 
subjected to all sorts of alarming experiences: an 
aeroplane pursues him across an enormous 
expanse of field, bent on squashing him flat; a 
lorry rushes at him head on; he is fired on 
point-blank and it really looks like the end. But 
we know (as he seems to know all too well) that 
it isn’t, and the early more dreadful misunder- 
standing of identity and intention turns into the 
mechanics of a straight thriller. Stylishness and 
everydayness are, as ever, nicely mixed. One 
extraordinarily contrived-looking love scene in a 
train still managed to convince me, as few film 
love scenes ever have, that we were in fact watch- 
ing two people preparing to make love; perhaps 
because Hitchcock, with his effortless avoidance 
of cliché, somehow. avoids the routine grab- 
clinch-hold-it of the stock film love scene, and 
shows us the lightnéss and playfulness, instead, of 
the preliminaries: ali with a glossy lighting and 
colour far removed, you might think, from real- 
ism; yet somehow real, even when not realistic. 

Summer Interlude (‘A’ certificate) continues the 
Ingmar Bergman season, a middlingly ambitious 
film for him to make, full of charm and of the 
familiar scenes and situations: chief among them 
that of the personal day of judgment and reckon- 
ing (like the old man’s in Wild Strawberries), when 
the deficiencies of a past life become suddenly 
clear. A summer love affair, and changes in 
weather and time of day lovingly observed; the 
familiar Bergman country noises (his rooks are 
growing as ubiquitous as the BBC seagull); the 
contrast of worlds in a ballerina smoking, still 
dressed for the stage, and clumsily bathing her 
feet in a basin; the moustached crone; the strap- 
ping youngsters; the movement of water and 
clouds: clowns and clerics: all strung together in 
a flash-back story that gives meaning to an empty 
life. 
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A PLEA FOR CULTURAL LINKS 


Sir,—1 understand that the Governments of India and 
Pakistan have made a request for the return to their 
countries of manuscripts and other documents which 
came from them originally and are now in London, 
either in the India Office Library or in the Oriental 
Section of the British Museum Library. May I 
through your columns make a plea to these two 
Governments to reconsider their request, and to 
strengthen the cultural links between their countries 
and the rest of the world, instead of weakening these 
links as action on their request would certainly do. 

I cannot claim to be impartial on this issue of 
cultural links between East and West. For I owe my 
generally happy existence in this world to such a link 
forged in India nearly ninety years ago. In 1870 a 
distinguished Indian, Keshub Chunder Sen, in a long 
tour over England, made, among other things, a call 
to English women to help their Indian sisters by 
giving them education without trying to change their 
religion. He caught Annette Akroyd, an adventurous 
young woman of twenty-eight, happily not needing 
to earn a living. She went to Calcutta, established a 
school there, and through that alone met my father- 
to-be Henry Beveridge; he had sailed to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1857 to join the Bengal 
Civil Service. I have told the story at length in /ndia 
Called Them. 

India called them both indeed. After their years 
together in India physically, bringing children into 
the world, they continued to live in India culturally 
till they died, studying her history and languages, 
producing one book after another about the great 
Mogul period — Babur-Nama, Humayun-Nama, 
Akbar-Nama, in MS. facsimile and translation. They 
did this, as addicts of the India Office Library and 
the British Museum; they could not have done it 
otherwise. 

After six years in England, my father, who was 
strongly pro-Indian in his views, went out to see India 
again, on the excuse that he must look for more MSS. 
and books bearing on Indian literature and history 
which Annette and he and others would need; he 
came back with about £100 worth for the India Office 
Library. 

My parents did not confine themselves to books of 
the scale mentioned above. There was an Indian lady 
who about 180 years ago married William Brooke, of 
the East India Company, bore children to him, and 
wrote for them in Persian a book of stories which 
she called The Key of the Hearts of Beginners. The 
book came into the hands of an Anglo-Indian friend 
of my parents, who suggested to my mother that she 
should translate it into English. She did so fifty years 
ago, and printed a few copies for personal use. The 
stories are highly original in themselves, but even 
more moving than the stories are two short prefaces: 
one by the author, Bibi Brooke, as she became, 
pouring out her love to her husband and gratitude 
for his helping her to learn Persian; the other by the 
translator, my mother, giving the background of this 
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happy union between Briton and Indian a hundred 
and eighty years ago 

I have a later experience of the benefit of cultural 
links, through my seventeen years at the London 
School of Economics, where, as the school grew. the 
inrush of students from overseas rose even more. 
Today there are more than 910 students from overseas 
at the school, drawn from practically every country 
in the world. They do not come because they have no 
universities of their own; the better their universities 
at home, the more they come to us, to enjoy new 
teachers, mew methods, new meetings with other 
students. They come, in a word, to make cultural 
links. 

This brings me back to my plea. My case for it 1s 
not that the libraries and librarians of Britain are 
better than those of India and Pakistan. They are not. 
My case is simply that the London libraries are more 
accessible to the scholars of most countries that are 
likely to study the material, from Europe, from 
America, even from most of Africa. All serious 
learning is world-wide 

There are two special experiences of mine at the 
School of Economics apposite to the issue that | am 
raising now. One relates to the history of English 
Wages and Prices, and one to the teaching of Social 
Science. 

In addition to many rare books, the Huntington 
Institute in California contains many unique accounts 
and records of medieval England, bought by Henry 
Huntington. When | wished to see these and make 
extracts for my History of Wages and Prices (which I 
still plan to complete) I obtained without difficulty 
funds from the Institute itself and from other 
American sources for going to California with a staff 
of researchers. I have now only to find time and 
perhaps a little money to make available to all the 
superb original material that I was able to gather 
there 

The story of the London School of Economics 
includes endowments by a wealthy and generous 
Indian, Ratan Tata, of one of its essential depart- 
ments, for Social Science. Much help is given for 
students of universities to come to London from all 
over the world. If no Government will come in to 
help researchers from a distance to use such treasures 
of Indian History as are still in London, it would be 
a trifle for a big foundation to meet the need. 

Hardly any money could be put to better inter- 
national use today than in maintaining and 
developing cultural links between the nations of the 
world.—Y ours faithfully, 

BEVERIDGE 
Staverton House, Oxford 


X MARKS THE SPOT 


Sir,—Does not the result of the Genera! Election 
look like a victory for materialism? ‘I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater and there will I bestow all 
my fruits and my goods. And | will say to my soul, 
Soul thou hast much goods laid up, for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” 

It looks as though the only chance for an alter- 
native party to gain a majority will be for it to go in 
for a spot of nobility, an appeal for costly integrity, 
the allocation of a proportion of the national income 
for.the benefit of the world’s half-starved peoples, 
and so on. 

We need, as always, a radical alternative to Con- 
servatism based, as previously, on moral principle.— 
Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT R. BARTON 
Banham Rectory, Norwich, Norfolk 

* 

Sir,—Mr. Ludovic Kennedy has mistaken the nature 
of Mr. J. E. S. Simon’s article. It was not to prophesy 
the result of the election or of the contest in indi- 
vidual marginal seats—he was obviously content to 
leave that to others, including Mr. Kennedy himself. 
Its object was to dissuade uncommitted voters from 
bringing about either of the two possible results that 
seemed to Mr. Simon to be undesirable—a Labour 
majority in the Commons or the Liberals holding 
the balance of power there. The fact that his advice 
was heeded does not prove that it was unnecessary 
or ill-founded. 

Thus, when he wrote that the Liberals’ real 
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Gregory laughs last 
Dew Jiokinn : 


Either I am crazy, or your brother James is... If that were the only 
doubt, my mind would be at ease. But now come signs and rumours which 
seem to reflect upon your sanity as well. 


I have lately had the impression (illusion, possibly ?) of secret letters, 
mysterious phone calls, conversations at cross purposes... / have the very 
strong impression that newspapers are being delivered to my house — notably 
The Observer — that were neither ordered or paid for... / firmly believe 
that certain crypto-romantic messages in the Personal Column of the Observer 
are addressed by your brother to my wife... 1 have had a vision of my 
elder boy Stephen pacing the lawn in an opera cloak ... 


So far, so good. I’m a tolerant man, I trust. If the cat had given birth 
to a parrot, or the skies had rained brimstone, or the Liberals had won in a 
landslide, 1 wouldn’t protest. 


But when I hear that at five o’clock this morning my son Stephen and 
your brother James fought a duel, at which you were present, I require 
an explanation. Kindly furnish one. 
Gregory 


Later — Your letter is just to hand —to my relief, on the whole. Am I now to 
congratulate you both? You seem to expect it. Virtue triumphant, James deflated 
.. The whole idea was preposterous. I wish I had been there to see. 
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As for that maniac brother of yours, I’m content I suppose — provided he 
never darkens my doors or my newspapers again. 
G. 





Further thoughts ... 

Try as I may, I cannot fathom this James. That he should cherish a 
sentimental memory of L. is excusable. That he should send her the Observer 
week by week, if unusual, was at any rate better than strumming a guitar 
under Stephen’s window by mistake. But that he should assail me through the 
columns of a paper I’ve known and respected for years seems grotesque. 


It’s some satisfaction on a Sunday morn, when Steve vanishes up to his 
eyebrows behind those potent words 


THE OBSERVER 


to know who’s paying for it. Though I may well have to renew the 
subscription, in fairness to myself! I quarrelled with it over Suez (and with 
you too, I remember), but I must say I’m glad to see it again. 


What a shocking thing that a paper of such wit, wisdom and repute should 
have been a vehicle for brother J.’s graceless frolics. I suppose they didn’t 
realise what was going on... 


So ends our story. But The Observer will be on sale next Sunday as usual, 
Why is it so remarkable ? Gentle Non-Reader, buy it and see ! 
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aspiration in the election was to get a sufficient hand- 
ful of seats to hold the balance of power between 
the two other parties, he was doing no more than 
quoting their own spokesmen. That they failed to 
increase their representation, whereas the Tories in- 
creased their lead, in no way proves that this was 
‘the result the Liberals hoped for. 

Again, it remains self-evidently true that in mar- 
ginal seats held by Tories (represented by dots in 
Mr. Kennedy's quotation from Mr. Simon’s article) 
a vote by uncommitted electors for the Liberal rather 
than the Tory was likely to damage Conservative 
representation. In the result this was generally recog- 
nised by uncommitted voters (including many who 
had formerly voted Liberal) and they took action to 
avoid it. Thus it came about that in such tradition- 
ally Liberal seats as Darlington and Middlesbrough 
the Liberals polled about half their 1950 vote, the 
candidates lost their deposits, and the Tories were 
returned. 

As for the viability of the Liberal Party, twice 
as many candidates as last time polled little more 
than twice as many total votes. A quarter of them 
lost their deposits. They failed to make headway 
in traditionally Liberal areas, like Wales, Scotland 
and the North of England. It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that the Labour Party will stand still and 
allow itself to be outflanked by the Liberals. But 
this seems unlikely under their present leadership, 
Indeed, Mr. Gaitskell appears already to be imitat- 
ing Frederick the Great's famous manceuvre in 
echelon to the right.—Yours faithfully, 

S. KNOX CUNNINGHAM 
House of Commons, SW1 


CIVILISATION BAR 


Sir,—In your issue of October 2, Grace Scott contri- 
buted an article on the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, In it she referred to an alleged incident at 
an hotel in Southern Rhodesia when Mr. Wellington 
Chirwa, a Nyasaland member of the Federal Parlia- 
ment, was refused admission into the dining-room 
when accompanied by the British Labour MP Mrs. 
Barbara Castle. I must point out that the hotel con- 
cerned has strongly denied that this was the case. Mr. 
Chirwa was not refused admission into the dining- 
room of the hotel and did in fact dine there with Mrs. 
Castle.—Yours faithfully, L. F. G. ANTHONY 
Information Attaché 
Office of The High Commissioner for 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Rhodesia House, Strand, WC2 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Sir,—Mr. Brian Inglis, ‘introduced on ITV as editor 
of the Spectator, assessed for the benefit of his TV 
audience the performance of opinion polls in the 
past election. 

No one minds serious, informed comment. In 
fact, it is welcomed. But what was the level of Mr. 
Inglis’s comment? 

He compared the Gallup Poll with National 
Opinion Polis and said that whereas in assessing their 
performance one discarded the Don’t Knows, the 
other did something quite different, they distributed 
them in the same proportions as those who had 
replied definitely. He found something significant and 
disturbing in the different practices the two polls 
followed. 

It is sad to have to comment that he was talking 
from abysmal ignorance: the two methods amount 
to exactly the same thing—Y ours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 
2/1 Regent Street, W1 


[Brian —_ writes: ‘On polling day the National 
Opinion Poll in the Daily Mail showed a 3.6 per 
cent. gap between Conservative and Labour. The 
actual gap turned out to be 5.4 per poo but the 
Mail on Saturday pointed out that i B rv ignored 
the Don’t Knows and adjusted for Northern Ireland 
and for turn-out this “forecast” (the Mail’s term, 
not mine) was “amazingly accurate”—as indeed it 


was, provided the. Mail reader knew that he was 
expected to ignore the Don’t Knows, and adjust 
for Northern Ireland, and for turn-out. 

‘The any 4 Poll in the News Chronicle, however, 
en polling 


day showed a gap of only 14 per cent. 
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Conservative and Labour. The News 
Chronicle, too, devoted a considerable amount of 
space to stressing the significance of the “Don’t 
Knows” The Don’t Knows were, according to the 
headline, turning to the right; but a separate table 
showed that if their inclinations were taken into con- 
sideration Labour was actually leading by 1 per cent. 

‘If News Chronicle readers were expected to 

“ignore the Don’t Knows,” there was no hint of it; 
nor was there in Dr. Durant’s survey after the elec- 
tion. On the contrary, he wrote: 

“From the election itself it looks as if we were 
justified in our analysis of the Don’t Knows who 
were tending to be Labour sympathisers, as being 
those unlikely to vote.” 

‘The Gallup Poll, in fact, appeared to invite its 
readers to take the Don’t Knows into account; the 
Mail asked its readers to ignore them. Dr. Durant 
now explains that these methods amount to exactly 
the same thing. Perhaps he will explain how, if so, 
both polls can be called accurate?’] 


between 


‘ONE MORE RIVER’ 

Sir,—Alan Brien’s grumpy notice of my play One 
More River echoes the wails and accusations of a 
few of his fellow-critics. He damns it for being a 
Tory play with a Tory moral, and for using the 
same ingredients mixed in the plays of Mr. Wesker 
and Mr. Hall. 

In fact, my play was not written the night before 
the general election but some three years ago. There 
is no moral. It is based on two true incidents which 
I witnessed during my time in the Norwegian mer- 
chant service on the West African run—both incidents 
concerned British ships and British crews. That the 
apprentice took command is fact, not propaganda. 
I’m not beating the drum for the Young Conserva- 
tives, the officer-class or anybody else. If your critic 
had really listened to the play I think he must 
have understood that my sympathy is for every man 
of the crew—officer, bos’n, seamen. It is a story, not 
a political manifesto. 

That the play is a parody of The Long and the 
Short and the Tall—so your critic charges—is 
patently untrue. One More River was written, pub- 
lished and produced before Mr. Willis Hall’s play 
was ever seen or heard.— Yours faithfully, 

BEVERLEY CROSS 
20 St. Margaret's Road, Oxford 

{Alan Brien writes: ‘My grumpiness sprang en- 
tirely from disappointment. I accept Mr. Cross’s 
claim that his Tory moral was unintentional, but 
the point is irrelevant. As long as the contestants 
are evenly matched, and the match fairly fought, 
I am willing to cheer the winner whatever his 
politics. My complaint was that Mr. Cross had fixed 
the result before the gong sounded and a crooked 
fight makes thin entertainment. Now that he has 
had the opportunity of seeing the plays of Mr. 
Wesker and Mr. Hall, I hope he will agree. I would 
like to add something which, in my disappointment, 
I slurred over—One More River is melodrama, but 
melodrama which is electric with a few thousand 
more volts than any other commercial shocker now 
on view in the West End.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


TELLING THE PATIENT 
Sir,—When Mr. Dickson Wright says he is ‘a great 
believer in carrying the patient along in ignorance’ 
he surely only shows his own ignorance. As to it being 
‘an impertinence to tell a man that he is about to 
die’—of course it is, for the simple reason that no 
doctor is an infallible judge of when that will be! 
Long before a patient shows signs that the end may be 
near a doctor has usually had a private talk with near 
relatives. It is surely then for those who are nearest 
and dearest to decide what is best to be said or done. 

Why is it that so many doctors act as if their 
patient automatically loses his intelligence with his 
physical health? The patient, when faced with serious 
illness, enters a hitherto unknown world which often 
heightens his perception in a way that could be a very 
valuable addition to the doctor’s technical skill. When 
doctors realise that a patient’s body is his own, as is 
his mind and soul, then they will cease to think or talk 
in terms of what they will or will not tell him. Instead 
they will consult with him from the very start in such 
a way that will make nonsense of this old idea of 
knowledge on the one hand and ignorance on the 
other.—Yours faithfully, 

WINIFRED CUMMINGS 

St. Ives, Silver Street, Braunton, Devon 
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THE SCIENTISTS AND THE BOMB 
Sir,—Rudolf Peierls in his article discussed the fac- 
tors that influenced the authorities causing them to 
drop two atomic bombs on large cities, and he finds 
it difficult to condone such extreme action. 

He has, however, neglected to consider the nature 
of the surrender desired by the allies. They did not 
want an ‘academic’ surrender logically arrived at by 
the Japanese Government after a demonstration on a 
desert island. A surrender which could lead to an 
occupation troubled by resistance groups and the 
eventual resurgence of Japanese imperialism. What 
was required was the complete defeat of Japan 
passively accepted by its people resulting in eventual 
emergence of a new, less imperialistic, Japan. 

This type of surrender, with its high emotional 
content, could only be achieved by actually dealing 
the Japanese people a severe blow. 

This argument does, I think, justify the use of the 
atomic bomb on a large population area, and might 
be stretched to justify the dropping of the second 
bomb.—Y ours faithfully, 

T. CROWE 
13 Eccleston Square, SW1 


THE SINN FEIN VOTE 


Sir,—As an Ulsterman I was interested in the drop 
in the Sinn Fein vote in Northern Ireland in the 
recent election and | agree with Pharos’s interpre- 
tation up to a point. 

I think another strong factor was the development 
of the Welfare State, which in Northern Ireland 
has kept in step with Great Britain. 

When a family who have had all their polio shots 
free in the North hear that their cousins in the 
Republic are paying one guinea per shot, and a 
bottle of aureomycin to cure a child’s pneumonia 
costs over a pound, compared to one shilling on 
a Health Service prescription, I do not think they 
will rush to vote for a party which wishes to abolish 
the dividing line. —Yours faithfully, 

F. S. BLACK 
2 Clive Road, Market Drayton, Salop 
* 


Sir,—A Spectator’s Notebook,’ in the edition of 
October 16, states that Sinn Fein is ‘still the fourth 
largest party’ in Britain following the election results. 
This is, however, not true. Plaid Cymru obtained 
a total of 77,571 votes in contesting twenty seats. 
Sinn Fein, on the other hand, totalled 63,915. Is 
there any other criterion by which one may judge 
the ‘fourth largest party’?—Yours faithfully, 

D. I. DAVIES 
24 Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, NI0 


[Pharos writes: “Sorry !’—Editor, Spectator.]} 


FRATERNISATION 


Sir,—Why should not the Labour Councillors refuse 
to go to Junch with the man who had publicly insulted 
their convictions? As I am a County Councillor 
myself I would be glad of guidance. Could they have 
cut (a) tea or (b) cocktails? Does one take these 
remarks from people who are (a) old, (5) silly or (c) 
distinguished? What should one’s attitude be if they 
are directed to (a) the Roman Catholics, (b) the Jews 
or (c) the Royal Family? I am only a poor weak 
woman and it would be nice if your kind Mr. Taper 
or your clever Mr. Waugh would let me know.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NAOMI MITCHISON 
Carradale House, Carradale, Campbeltown, Argyll 


IMAGES 

Sir,—Even Taper, of all people, is stuck for a word. 
He uses ‘image’ three times, only to be beaten at the 
post by Dick Crossman, who elsewhere uses it four. 
Francis Williams runs into second place with two 
and Malcolm Muggeridge and Douglas Jay limp 
along in the field with one apiece. 

It sounds extremely advanced, but we have to be 
careful lest this preoccupation of the pundits with 
images, by which is mostly meant publicity and the 
projection of people rather than policies, does not 
whittle away the last vestiges of the Socialist prin- 
ciple on which the Labour Party has been built. 
(Curse this alliteration, anyway.}—Yours faithfully, 


FRANK MACHIN 
Sale, Cheshire 
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The Facts 


By JOHN 


‘Why do modern novelists dish out so much 

the sack?’ 

‘Maybe they don’t know the facts of life.” 

HE quotation from Mr. de Vries, gratefully 
pe up from the end of last week’s review 
of new fiction, falls aptly. For fiction has reached 
a new high in freedom. One wonders why there 
has been this fuss about publishing Lolita over 
here. After all, things have been slipping into print 
on both sides of the Atlantic for some time now, a 
word here, an act there. You can find all the good 
ugly monosyllables between legal covers in 
English bookshops if you feel inclined to hunt 
after a dubious frisson. And a good third of the 
novels to have come my way in the past year have 
contained reasonably detailed descriptions of 
sexual congress (though the organs, it is true, con- 
tinue to lurk under euphemisms), sometimes, in 
the modern, handshake manner, between near- 
strangers as a convenient and pleasant preliminary 
to a social relationship; on a few occasions be- 
tween members of the same sex; and frequently 
forced into the loose fabric of the novel without 
the slightest justification, genuine actes gratuits 
put there to titillate and cheer. What began, in 
other words, as a hard-won freedom has become 
a strangling convention. The exigencies of the 
market have brought about the impossible: they 
have not only vulgarised sex (which is easy: the 
writer has only to look about him); they have 

made it boring. 

The big boosted American volumes, the Peyton 
Places, the City Career Girl and Madison Avenue 
best-sellers, tend to work to a formula of dull, 
accurately furnished backgrounds, ‘life itself’ after 
a newspaper fashion, relieved by inflamed patches 
of erotic adventure. The wish is father to the act: 
and the formula takes its magic toll. Young men’s 
novels are particularly liable to such dreaming 
deceits. Time and again, the realities of provincial 
small town, university, or metropolis, even when 
honestly felt and vividly reported, encase a sexual 
never-never-land, almost as if the author felt him- 
self obliged to sit for a BA in virility: the oaf 
continues to get the princess, reasonlessly. It isn’t 
even as if one is likely to come across any linguistic 
sprightliness, any communication of proper 
appetite in these excursions: body slides into bed 
with the foredoomed casualness and dexterity of 
hand into glove. And yet it is hard to believe that 
the confident matter-of-factness with which the 
matings are accomplished reflects any comparable 
certainties in the author’s pattern of life, let alone 
the reader’s. There are more popular moralities 
and private confusions still at work than one 
Would ever suspect from the permissive world of 
ction. 

Meanwhile, amid all the urgency to ‘get every- 
body in the sack,’ love finds itself locked out of 
book after book. The most remarkable and 
tefreshing thing about Miss Hansford Johnson's 
latest novel, The Humbler Creation, was the 
‘Onviction she implanted of the wretched clergy- 
man’s love for Alice Imber, all the more remark- 
tble—in contemporary fiction—in that they never 


of Fiction 


COLEMAN 


sex? Why have they always got everybody in 


Peter de Vries, Tents of Wickedness. 


went to bed together. In the run-of-the-mill novel, 
a great area of human experience—the difficult, 
adult relationships of men and women—is increas- 
ingly shrouded under competitive baby-talk and 
sex-play, a sort of glassy echoless warfare. The 
‘facts of life’ that Mr. de Vries had in mind don't 
seem to have made any inroads here. And nearly 
all this week’s novels suffer, in varying degrees, 
from this peculiar literary sanction of our time, 
whereby the act of love is allowed to come to the 
rescue, or temporary relief, of a wandering plot. 
Love is locked out and sex marks the spot. 

Paul Johnson’s Left of Centre' chronicles the 
adventures of a young Englishman during a few 
hectic weeks in Paris. Henry Arnold (‘privately he 
considered he had.a logical and inquiring mind, 
which led him to sound and reasonable conclu- 
sions on most aspects of human existence’) comes 
to take a Cours de Civilisation, is swiftly bam- 
boozled out of £80 by busty Dora Treffle, wife of 
the Rock-’n’-Roll Peer, finds work on a glossy 
magazine aimed at convincing American aid-men 
that France’s heart is in the right place, deflowers 
beautiful, impulsive Cleo and is persuaded by her 
to plant a tape-recorder on some high-level 
Fascist talk. All ends happily, after expulsion 
from France and a moment's heartbreak, in a 
Rolls (Cleo’s) on the Kent road. ‘The only noise 
was the ticking of the clock.’ This is a slight, quite 
funny book, done with a sort of mild zest. Henry, 
of course, is one of the new unassuming heroes 
who tend to hit the wrong person in a fight but 
invariably carry off the delicious girl in the last 
reel; new, one says, and yet there’s a good deal 
of the old Adam (of Vile Bodies) in him, crossed 
though it is with the right Left-wing sympathies. 
Mr. Johnson reaches so languidly after some good 
satiric Opportunities—the Café Zok, haven of 
would-be artists, the portrait of Edgar the Poet— 
that he nearly misses them, and he lectures us a 
bit through several mouths on Paris fashion 
houses, modern art, French politics, and ladies’ 
skins around the world, but so gently it is hard to 
take offence. It’s rather surprising, though, to find 
Soustelle and his cronies making tiny appearances 
in this galére: ‘The names of certain politicians 
are mentioned merely to add colour and authen- 
ticity, we are assured. A dangerous, spurious 
injection, one would have thought; and, in that 
case, consistency surely demands that Edgar and 
that literary café be allowed to drop their masks. 

The fairy Wish-Fulfilment gave Henry his 
golden girl. To Mr. Raven she gives her all. 
Brother Cain* is the oddest book I expect to read 
this year. Jacinth Crewe, after expulsion from 
school, premature departure from Cambridge, and 
enforced resignation from the Army, is taken on, 
via a kindly mistress and an interview with seedy 
little Mr. Shannon at the Trocadero, by an inter- 
national organisation bent on combating ‘demo- 
cratic excess and Communist exploitation.’ He is 
given lots of lovely lolly and whisked to Rome 
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where he meets an old friend (and more than 
friend) Nicholas and a girl Eurydice who swears 
in dashes and whispers a very intimate question at 
their first encounter. After a staggering indoc- 
trination course, some tests and assorted sex, he 
ends up in Venice, confronting his assigned victims 
at a masked ball. With Jacinth’s character, with 
his easy bisexuality, his Cambridge nostalgia and 
dreams, his peculiar concern with guarding his 
‘honour’ (while fairly coolly going through with 
one of the nastiest acts imaginable), it would take 
an analyst to deal adequately. There are faint 
echoes of both Daisy Ashford and Ian Fleming in 
the chilly, jolly tone: ‘after a busy evening spent 
buying cars and clothes, they had some dinner’— 
Mr. Raven frequently tells you what they had for 
dinner, and very nice too—but there is something 
that is Mr. Raven's own in the twists and turns 
down to a nightmare finale. Once past the early 
dream-sequences and organisational oratory, 
which I found elaborately dull, though ingenious, 
one is sucked along to the end. It is an unwhole- 
some, caddish, talented book. 

The Square Within* nearly lost one reader before 
the first page. There is a list of characters of which 
the following names are entirely representative : 
Danny Whiskey, Larry Love, Hengist and Horsa 
Crumb and Angel Baby. Mr. Oliver, unlike his 
gentlemanly associates in this review, is obviously 
fascinated by words as noises; he has at least 
that much of the poet’s equipment. This first novel 
covers the lives—by narrative, dialogue and 
monologue—of some forty people in a small town 
over twenty-four hours. As their names imply 
there is more Dylan Thomas than Joyce in this 
ambitious performance: ‘I was a child’s cross 
once of skies and grass and rivers, a tiny echo 
of gentle words, pruning my innocence in such a 
halo of sweet william as I ran headlong through 
the rushing walls of yesterday’—thus Danny 
Whiskey, the roistering randy hero. The swarm 
of images hangs, for the most part, over char- 
acters dead as logs; Mr. Oliver is noticeably 
deficient when it comes to the exigencies of con- 
versation; but some of the metaphoric gusto, par- 
ticularly where it is dramatically appropriate, gets 
over. There are sparks of intelligence and genuine 
wit all the way through. It is the sort of book one 
wishes someone had taken a blue pencil to in 
proof, even if it meant coming up with only a 
handful of short stories. As in Under Milk Wood, 
there is an obsessive concern with sex; whole 
chapters sprout wigs on their chests. There is even 
an unlikely Lesbian. 

Goodbye, Columbus,‘ Mr. Roth’s very short 
novel, goes circumspectly about nothing very 
much and does it with charm and humour. Neil 
Klugman, who works in a library, meets Brenda 
Patimkin, daughter of rich Mr. Patimkin of 
Patimkin Kitchen and Bathroom Sinks. He is 
asked to stay, makes love to Brenda, who buys 
a precaution that her moth- er finds, and that 
is the end of the affair. I ¢ »2¢ no moral in all 
this—except the one about leaving things lying 
about—and very little passion. Is American youth 
really so cool as to copulate under a parental 
roof? But there are neat, wry portraits of Ron, 
Brenda’s_ football-playing brother, with his 
Kostelanetz and Mantovani records, and of Uncle 
Leo (a sad monologue this, on light-bulb sales- 
manship, when he gets drunk at a wedding) that 
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seem true and are delightful. And there is the quite 
incidental episode of Neil and the small Negro boy 
he helps to hide out in the library, against all 
comers, with a huge volume of Gauguin reproduc- 
tions, where Mr. Roth beautifully conveys the 
kind of nostalgic decency adolescents so often 
show to kids in the world of Mr. Salinger. 

The Canopy of Time’® is spread over eleven SF 
stories, loosely linked by short unavailing com- 
mentaries. Brian Aldiss doesn’t go in for an undue 
amount of nome-dropping, which is pleasant for 


-those who get uneasy when too many Y-factors 


and transtort diuretics prop the plot. "Gene Hive’ 
is really an old-fashioned horror story under its 
futuristic skin, and a good one at that. There's 
a nice metaphysical head-splitter in ‘Incentive’ 
and in ‘Who Can Replace a Man?’ a discussion be- 
tween robots of different logical potentials that is 
both plausible and rather frightening. Mr. Aldiss 
knows all about chromosomes, but he seems, 
agreeably enough, to be almost totally uninterested 
in sex. 


Come to Dust 


Arabian Sands. By Wilfred Thesiger. (Longmans, 
35s.) 

It is a commonplace that those who choose to 
wander in strange places have ample motive in 
what they leave behind them on setting out. Car- 
bon monoxide, child crooners, the lies of politi- 
cians and the self-satisfaction of expense-account 
diners, above all perhaps the nagging of officials 
and tax-gatherers—one sees easily enough that 
people would go a long way to escape all these, 
just as one sees how anxious is authority, how 
cunning in its multiplication of visas and restric- 
tions, to prevent us from so doing. But there is 
also a positive side to the wanderer: he will go 
forth, not only to escape, but to find. This again 
is easy to understand: the source of a river, a lost 
tribe, the very isles of the Hesperides—such as 
these are fitting goals for any man of heart. 


But who, on the other hand, could conceivably 
want to explore an acknowledged desert? The 
answer (historically verifiable) is that practically 
no one could and that Wilfred Thesiger is one of 
the very few people who have; so that one turns 
to his book, Arabian Sands, most urgent to find 
the reason why. Naturally enough, Mr. Thesiger 
confesses to the usual negative motives—escape 
from Government and the Motropolis; but he also 
makes it very clear that there is something he 
wants with all his heart which only the desert— 
not mountain nor jungle nor Shangri-La itself, 
but only the desert—can give him. And what, one 
well may ask, could it be? 


In dignified prose, which is also flexible (if 
seldom humorous), Mr. Thesiger explains the 
monstrous nature of his undertaking. The south- 
east coast of Arabia is hilly, rocky, desolate and 
sparsely inhabited, if we omit the few notable 
coastal towns, by murderous and fanatical tribes. 
One hundred and fifty miles inland even this un- 
charitable region gives way toa desert so utter and 
absolute that it is simply described as The Empty 
Quarter. This desert is perhaps a thousand miles 
long and seven hundred wide: its wells, which 
contain the sort of water one would be unlucky to 
find in an English sewer, usually seem to be about 
four hundred miles apart; there is very occasional 
grazing, if there has been rain, but of a quality 
which even camels often reject; and although the 
desert is described as Empty, it periodically throws 
up parties of marauding Bedu who, if friendly, are 
entitled by iron laws of hospitality to be enter- 
tained to the very limit of one’s scanty resources, 
but who are in fact far more likely to be hostile 
and simply chop off one’s head. Mr. Thesiger also 
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tells in sober tones of quicksands, poisonous 
snakes, scorpions, razor-backed sand hills, near- 
arctic nights and swarms of flies clinging to one’s 
clothes like lice. This is the region, formerly 
crossed only by two Englishmen the shortest and 
easiest way, that Mr. Thesiger crossed and re- 
crossed by new routes so long and exhausting that 
the most hardened of his Bedu companions turned 
Virtually grey with despair. 

Now theoretically Mr. Thesiger was investigat- 
ing the breeding habits of locusts for the Middle 
East Anti-Locust Unit. But the King of Saudi 
Arabia had forbidden him to travel in the desert, 
and it is plain in any case that his duties did not 
really require him to do so. It was no official mis- 
sion which took him into The Empty Quarter. 
Again, though he loved his companions, their 
mixture of avarice and generosity, of light- 
heartedness and religious fervour, their courage 
and loyalty and cruelty and dirt, it was not just 
desire for companionship that beckoned him. For 
his reasons, in the end, are not very hard to seek. 
‘To return to The Empty Quarter,’ he writes—and 
there are many similar passages—‘would be to 
answer a challenge, and to remain there for long 
would be to test myself to the limit.’ (My italics.) 
And there it is. Behind so much heroism, behind 
such titanic journeys and behind this moving, 
fascinating (and brilliantly illustrated) book, there 
lies, not the hope of fame nor even of discovery, 
not the old ambition of man to come to the very 
ends of the earth, but the desire to test oneself ‘to 
the limit,’ to immolate the body, to torture and 
outrage the whole natural being. Like the hermits 
of the Thebaid, Mr. Thesiger sought out the most 
apt of all places for this procedure—the desert. 
It is a sobering reflection that such nobility of 
enterprise should have the same motive, in the last 
resort of all, as the wearing of a hair shirt. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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Wild Country 


The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. Edited by 
Peter Quennell. (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) 


‘On the morning of the 10th of November, 1835, 
| found myself off the coast of Galicia, whose 
lofty mountains, gilded by the rising sun, pre- 
sented a magnificent appearance. | was bound 
for Lisbon .... It is easier, almost, to imagine 
the Spain which had just lost Goya than the Eng- 
land which sent George Borrow to win her from 
popery with a few hundred New Testaments. It 
helps to understand that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which sent him, was the creation 
not of a handful of fundamentalist clergymen, 
but of a new British class and culture. Its patrons 
were the Clapham Sect bankers, the Quaker porce- 
lain magnates—a whole new noncomformist in- 
telligentsia grown up outside the ruling Anglican- 
classical culture of Oxford and Cambridge. Its 
schools were Scotland and Germany. In corners 
of London, Edinburgh, Norwich and Coventry, 
little groups (from which Browning, George 
Eliot, Mill and the Martineaus later emerged) 
studied the new northern literatures, building a 
dissenting culture of their own—middle-class, 
liberal, biedermeier—which used Goethe and the 
ballads much as a larger provincial nonconformity 
uses jazz and Faulkner today. It was the Norwich 
group, led by William Taylor, who discovered the 
unkempt militia captain’s son with the gift of 
tongues. Borrow raced through all the German 
Taylor could teach, followed by Hebrew, 
Armenian and Gaelic, only to find—like Brown- 
ings Waring—that the only openings for young 
geniuses whose education had not followed author- 
ised channels were in heathen lands afar. Evangeli- 
cal strings were pulled, and he departed with his 
crated gospels. 
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It was worth reprinting his story of his four 
years’ wandering on horseback over the Peninsula 
during the Carlist wars. The Bible in Spain has 
been overshadowed by the later books, in which 
Borrow became the kind of bore only unrewarded 
self-education can create. His fantasies of secret 
power and acceptance—confidant of the gipsies’ 
private language, the hidden wealth and rancour 
of the Jews—became obsessive, summed up in 
his irritating persona of the Romany Rye, the 
gentleman whimsically (and unsuccessfully) con- 
cealing his distinction under the picaresque cloak 
of gipsydom. Never a stylist, he became less and 
less capable of shaping a story to the end; his 
anecdotes (and the books contain little else) tail 
off into anticlimax or displays of specious learn- 
ing. But in The Bible in Spain, all is still fresh. 
The Jews and gipsies raise their conspiratorial 
heads, but only into the frieze of swarthy, furtive 
faces which is Spain’s perennial guerrilla war 
against authority. He flexes his languages and 
muscles ostentatiously, but, hedged by universal 
Spanish arrogance, seems to assert no more than 
parity of self-esteem. His stories tail off here, too, 
but the series of flamboyant, unfulfilled beginnings 
(The sun had set a quarter of an hour. Sud- 
denly a man, his face covered with blood, rushed 
out of the pass.) ends by seeming almost a prin- 
ciple of structure and of youth. It’s easy to see 
why the book sold like Room at the Top among 
a generation of Warings and Julien Sorels: it still 
gives the sense of a discovery more exciting than 
Mme de Staél’s Germania—of the wild country 
beyond gentility itself. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Imaginative Climb 


The Last Blue Mountain. By Ralph Barker. 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 


Tuis is the story of the disastrous Oxford Univer- | 
sity expedition to climb Haramosh in the Kara- | 


koram, which ended in the death of two climbers 
and the maiming by frostbite of a third. There are 
any number of bragging, breezy books written by 
members of the ‘adventures’ which come off; so 
few written about the ventures which went wrong 
that on the topic of mountaineering, for ex- 
ample, the reader has no longer any imaginative 
appreciation of how exceedingly dangerous and 
deeply terrifying a high climb can become when 
accidents begin. Jokes about arctic latrines, 
speeches of falsely modest mutual congratulation 
swapped among the victors have drowned the re- 
mote voice which said: ‘Great God! This is an 
awful place. The survivors of the Haramosh 
climb preferred to forget what had happened, but 
Ralph Barker has written it for them as a novel 
out of their own diaries and their conversation. 
Satisfied that he knew the narrative itself and that 
he understood the five men concerned with 
sufficient intimacy, he reconstructs the emotions 
and thoughts of each person fictionally, in their 
feelings about mountaineering, in their capacities 
for love, in their uneasiness, self-doubts and occa- 
sional disputes with each other, in their reactions 
to a disaster which in the end offered them one of 
the most painful choices possible: to leave a wait- 
ing, helpless man to die, or to return to him at the 


probable cost of their own lives as well as his. | 


Mr. Barker’s method, which is bold and always 
open to suspicions of unjustified embroidery of 
his characters’ thoughts, is astonishingly dramatic 
in effect. If it was mere fiction, the plot would be 
a magnificent one: the knowledge that the charac- 
ters are ‘real’ flings them and their struggles into 
an intoxicating, slightly phoney 3-D which will 
overwhelm the resistance of most readers and 
make this book a wild success. 
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illustrates their application in terms of 
political, social and economic life and 
examines the effects of their operation on 
the rights of the people as individuals. This 
standard reference work will be an essential 
addition to the library of all those who 
require to be informed about current legal, 
social and economic developments in 
Eastern Europe. 
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Moby Jack 


The Identity of Jack the Ripper. By Donald 

McCormick. (Jarrolds, 18s.) 
Tue scholarship of murder has grown to be a 
specialised industry in the twentieth century. 
Pseudo-scientific studies of famous crimes flood 
from the presses and are all too often a disguise 
for a hypocritical titillation of the libido, a sort 
of pornography of violence. And unfortunately 
murder seems to attract that dogmatic, insensitive, 
illiterate prose which serves up a few raw gobbets 
of fact in a stew of lukewarm clichés. Mr. 
McCormick’s opening chapter, for instance, is 
almost an anthology of old-fashioned journalistic 
jargon. 

His second sentence begins: ‘A foreigner who 
had chanced into this hall of revelry might have 
been pardoned for thinking that some momen- 
tous event,’ etc. On the first page alone he can 
bring himself to write of ‘bucolic gaiety,’ ‘a 
momentous’ (for the second time) ‘occasion’ and 
‘the wherewithal.’ It would need some really com- 
pelling magnet to drag any fastidious reader on 
through this swamp of stale verbiage. Fortu- 
nately for Mr. McCormick, Jack the Ripper is 
the Moby Dick of murderers—a white killer 
whale who surfaced again and again in the murky 
East End to savage his victims and who has 
been unsuccessfully hunted by professional and 
amateur harpooners for seventy-one years. 

Once his first few bad silent-film chapters are 
over, with their fake atmosphere of studio fog 
and property gas lamps, their captions full of 
‘ply her sordid trade’ and ‘dregs of humanity,’ 
Mr. McCormick begins to arrange his card index 
of facts in a conventional but still gripping 
sequence. He has read all the books, consulted 
most of the newspapers, and boiled down many 
of the theories about the mysterious Victorian 
mincer of half-crown whores. He is still rather 
unconvincingly slapdash about details. On page 
23, dealing with the murder of the Ripper’s 
second victim, Polly Nicholls, he introduces two 
male relatives—Edward Walker, her father, and 
William Nicholls, her husband. Six pages later, 
in the mortuary, a composite of both turns up 
called Edward Nicholls. All three are listed in 
the index; none of them is of any real importance 
to the narrative. But in a sequence of events 
packed with uncertain dates, double identities, 
assumed names, and false testimonies, such an 
accidental red herring must momentarily shake 
the reader’s confidence in the author’s filing 
system. Nor is Mr. McCormick’s logic always 
very convincing. On page 163 he writes, ‘despite 
a thorough search in United States criminal 
records ...I have been unable to discover a 
single Ripper-type murder in New Jersey City 
[sic] or in that state between the years 1890 to 
1893.’ Yet in the very next paragraph he cites in 
evidence for his argument an American writer 
who ‘could only discover one Ripper-style murder 
at the time [1891] . . . in Jersey City.’ And a few 
pages earlier, he has been alleging that ‘from the 
United States ...came reports of similar 
killings between the years 1886 and 1894.’ 

Rarely can any series of sex murders have 
dredged up such a bizarre gaggle of suspects, 
named and unnamed, as the Ripper’s. Here Mr. 
McCormick shuffles his clues on the whole quite 
expertly. He spreads out quite a strong hand 
against the theory that Jack was really Jill, though 
he omits to consider my favourite suspicion that 
the killer was a policeman. Eventually he clears 
two famous poisoners of women, George Chap- 
man (né Klosowski), the barber-surgeon from 
Warsaw who was executed in 1903, and Dr. Neill 
Cream, the prostitute-torturer who allegedly 
claimed to be Jack the Ripper on the gallows. 
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He dismisses Cream on the apparently solid 
ground that he was in prison in America at the 
time—yet according to Marshall Hall, who 
defended him earlier on a charge of bigamy, 
Cream ‘had a “double” in the underworld and 
they went by the same name and used each other's 
terms of imprisonment as alibis for each other,’ 
Finally, with a good deal of damning detail, Mr, 
McCormick plumps for a Russian junior surgeon 
called Pedachenko, or Konovalov, as the most 
likely culprit. The great game of hunt the Ripper 
could never be boring—though Mr. McCormick 
with his slipshod writing and sloppy argument 
often almost succeeds in making it so. 

ALAN BRIEN 


Negro States 


Old Africa Rediscovered. By Basil Davidson. 
(Gollancz, 25s.) 


Mr. Davipson’s ‘Old Africa’ consists mainly of 
various ‘civilisations’ that flourished in the west 
and south-east of the continent round about 
AD 500 to 1500: Ghana, Mali, Songhai, Monomo- 
tapa, and the like. Those civilisations, he main- 
tains, all had a purely African origin, and Negro 
African at that. Their subsequent growth was 
much stimulated by the development of an export 
trade in gold and other valuables—with North 
Africa from the western Sudan, and with Arabia, 
India, and even China, from the east coast. But 
the source from which they are all derived, 
directly or indirectly, was Meroe (about 100 miles 
north of Khartoum). Here there flourished, 
immediately before and after the dawn of the 
Christian era, an extensive iron-smelting industry, 
and from here knowledge of the craft spread in 
due course to other parts. With it came not only ‘a 
new mastery over soil and forest,’ but also ‘an 
impulse to conquest and centralised government’ 
that led to the creation of elaborate States, cities or 
towns of impressive architecture, and magnificent 
works of art. 

The histories of those ‘medizval’ States are 
fairly well known; Westermann’s summary, pub- 
lished in German in 1952, in fact tells us far more 
about them than the present book does. But Mr. 
Davidson, able to rely upon recent archzological 
findings not available to his predecessors, succeeds 
both in establishing a reasonably satisfactory 
chronology and in advancing a series of plausible 
hypotheses about the origins and ultimate decay 
of the States. In his anxiety to avoid the romanti- 
cism that made many previous writers postulate 
intrusive influences—Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, 
Hittite, even Chinese—he tends at times to be 
unduly generous in his appraisal of the Negro. 
Twentieth-century accounts of Zande warfare of 
Lozi conceptions of justice are, for example, 
hardly adequate evidence that brutal destruction 
of life and inhuman punishments were relatively 
rare in earlier times and at other places. And his 
preoccupation with archzology has led him to say 
little or nothing about various Central Africat 
States which, although not yet studied by the 
archeologist, have been described in great detail 
by ethnographers and other observers. 

Nevertheless, what he does say, notably about 
Zimbabwe and the ‘lost cities’ of East Africa, 
both readable and intelligent. His book should 
convince all but the most bigoted believer in the 
doctrine of White supremacy that Africa south of 
the Sahara has not always been inhabited solely 
by ignorant and superstitious savages, and that, 0 
political organisation at least, Africans on theif 
own have shown a capacity for development fat 
beyond what many of their detractors are ev@ 


now willing to concede. 
I. SCHAPERA 
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Adam’s Image 
Free Fall. By William Golding. (Faber, 15s.) 


Mr. Gotpino will never do anything easy. In his 
first three novels there are skeletal parables, but 
with each book the telling grows more complex 
—more, so to speak, controlledly fortuitous—and 
the flesh is always deeper on the bone. In his new 
book it is a premiss that the skeleton is not to be 
inferred from the chance configurations of the 
flesh. The ‘I’ of the novel, seeking some kind of 
pattern in his life, has to deal with certain events 
that are certainly significant, but in no sense con- 
tinuous with each other; but against his asser- 
tions of uniqueness and discontinuity we have to 
set the patterns, the elaborate echoes, the pro- 
foundly organised plotting, of the novel itself. 
Between what the hero says and what the book 
says there is a relation which you might call con- 
trapuntal—it is certainly mystifying. There is, as 
it were, a home-made theology which cannot help 
looking like a corruption of a real one; and this is 
set in a fiction notable, as all Mr. Golding’s are, 
for the justice and ingenuity of its devising. 

As usual, the names of the characters signify. 
Samuel Mountjoy at first misunderstands his 
vocation and is ambiguously an inhabitant of 
Paradise. The turning-point of his life is a boyish 
experience concerning Beatrice, whose innocent 
beauty induces a kind of vision which Sammy 
uses as an invitation to lust. (He chooses to lose 
his freedom in order to seduce Beatrice.) There 
are other names which have a parabolic purpose. 
Sammy’s origin is purely natural; he is the son of 
a whore, brought up in a slum like a womb, free 
of everything except death. The child has to make 
no choice between the two worlds of spiritual 
freedom and the slavery of a deterministic uni- 
verse, though there are moments in childhood, 
even, when the worlds collide or interlock. But a 
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moment comes when Sammy freely contracts out 
of freedom: he joins the Party and allows his life 
to be devoted to his lust for Beatrice. Which world 
is really his? The question is answered when he is 
submitted, by a German officer, to an interroga- 
tion on the pattern of Christ’s temptation in the 
desert: is he a son of God? In a vital chapter, re- 
quiring but not quite getting all the special Gold- 
ing terror, Sammy is pushed into a womb-cell and 
reborn, ejected, like Traherne’s child, into Para- 
dise. In a sense the novel is about delivery from 
the body of this death; there is more to it than the 
Fall (the desecration of the light that emanates 
from the pure suburban Beatrice) because it con- 
tains also regeneration. 

Sammy is predestined to guilt; others in the 
book suffer a different election, are adapted to life 
in the other, the normal world, the world in which 
the burning bush burns out, and this is an accept- 
able fact. It has no heaven or hell, and no free- 
dom. But Sammy’s world lacks intelligible laws, 
is all horror and glory, the world of the mystic or 
the mescalin addict. The terrible fate of Beatrice is 
cruelly emphasised to make clear the difference 
between the two worlds; Sammy has no genuine 
responsibility for her plight except in so far as he 
keeps his footing in the ‘normal’ world. 

Mr. Golding tackles this appalling theme with 
great economy of plot and character. No incident 
is gratuitous, no character, down to an avenging 
verger, a queer parson, a retarded schoolgirl, can 
be done without. There is a grand design, and 
there is an authentic account of adolescent experi- 
ence. Yet Free Fall is not a success. There is in 
the writing a kind of dry heat, a brittleness. In 
Sammy’s philosophising or theologising there are 
passages when, for the first time, Mr. Golding’s 
invention seems to ebb. There are reminders of 
Pincher Martin, not only in Beatrice, for whom 
there is a sketch in the earlier book, but also in the 
language; yet the cell scene, the most Pincher-like 
part of the book, seems to lack the plasticity of 
imagination that made that astonishing novel pos- 
sible. In the interrogation of Sammy there is a 
slight hint of what Coleridge called ‘mental bom- 
bast.’ Guilt, unconscious innocence, the taste of 
isolation, good and evil felt like vomit in the 
mouth, are all actual in the earlier books, so that 
it is hard to credit one’s own sense that they are 
not achieved here, especially as there is not the 
least suggestion of any failure of power or of 
nerve. I can only suppose that Sammy’s pseudo- 
theology is the faulty component. 


Since Adam, being free to choose, 
Chose to imagine he was free 

To choose his own necessity, 
Lost in his freedom, Man pursues 
The shadow of his images. . . . 


Sammy confuses the shadows of Mr. Golding’s 
myth. But one can call the result a failure only if 
that is a tolerable expression to use of a fiercely 
distinguished book. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Spanish and English Armadas 


The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By Garrett 
Mattingly. (Jonathan Cape, 25s.) 


Tue defeat of the Spanish Armada is central to 
English historical mythology. Elizabethan propa- 
ganda, especially that of Foxe, had already 
sketched a picture of cruel and bloody Spaniards 
leading an international papist conspiracy to 
suppress protestantism and liberty all over 
Europe (the Marian Martyrs, the Massacre of 
S$. Bartholomew’. Hakluyt and others saw 
Spaniards trying to monopolise the New Wofld, 
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given to them by the Pope, and being hideously 
cruel to the native Indians. God’s Englishmen 
strove to break open this monopoly, to the mutual 
advantage of English exports and the souls of 
Indians. The legend was rounded off by a series 
of political assassinations—William the Silent, 
Henri III, ultimately Henri IV, as well as attempts 
against Elizabeth; and by the Gunpowder Plot. 
(I use the word legend in no pejorative sense, 
Many facts lent plausibility to it, and Spanish 
legends were at least no more accurate. Nor can 
a legend that reprobates cruelty. do much harm.) 
The Armada fitted perfectly into this scheme. 
The Spanish colossus, as it appeared, bestriding 
the world, mobilised an enormous fleet, com- 
posed of enormous ships, full of friars and racks 
and thumbscrews, which it launched against our 
tiny island. The brave little English ships, after 
Drake had finished his game of bowls, thrust 
themselves in the way of the fleet so arrogantly 
dubbed ‘invincible,’ but which was in fact grossly 
over-confident, incompetently manned and 
handled. Then ‘God breathed and they were 
scattered.’ Pride went most satisfactorily before 
a fall. The little fellow defeated the big bully by 
superior guts, skill and luck. 

Historians have long known that it was not 
quite like that. The racks and thumbscrews have 
disappeared. The Spanish fleet was very little 
bigger than the English, and no informed con- 
temporary ever fancied its chances against ‘the 
English, who have faster and handier ships than 
ours, and many more long-range guns.’ The 
speaker was a Spanish captain, who added sar- 
donically: ‘So we are sailing against England in 
the confident hope of a miracle.’ Since English 
ships could obtain fresh supplies of powder and 
shot, after a few days’ fighting they had an 
overwhelming superiority in fire-power. The 
Armada was utterly defeated long before it was 
scattered by storms. But in face of these long 
odds Spanish seamanship, courage and skill were 
outstanding; the much maligned Medina Sidonia, 
who had tried with good reason first to avoid the 
command and then to prevent the doomed fleet 
sailing, did as well as any commander who was 
not a genius of the first rank could have done. 
The Spanish legend, like the English, over- 
emphasised the part played by the winds and the 
waves ‘because it is always easier to accept defeat 
at the hands of God than at the hands of men.’ 
Finally, though all historians agree that the 
defeat of the Armada was one of the decisive 
battles of the world, they are less agreed, Pro- 
fessor Mattingly reminds us, about what it de- 
cided. 

But historical legends often contain a deeper 
truth than the deadly accurate reconstructions of 
unimaginative pedants. One of the main virtues 
of Professor Mattingly’s book is that he realises 
the importance of historical mythology. ‘To 
minds formed by A. T. Mahan and the theorists 
of empire the issue in 1588 seemed to be the 
command of the ocean seas and the opportunity 
to exploit the newly discovered routes to Asia 
and the Americas. To such minds it was rational 
and right to fight for economic interests, but 
absurd and rather shocking to fight about the 
relative validity of conflicting systems of ideas.’ 
Professor Mattingly sees the central position of 
the defeat of the Armada in the all-European 
struggle between Catholic and Protestant, which 
had already lasted seventy years and was (0 
continue for another sixty before stalemate was 
reached. His brilliant study begins with the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots and always 
keeps before us the bonds which linked the fates 
of France and the Netherlands with those of 
England and Spain, so that the defeat of the 
Armada ensured the independence of ‘the Nether- 
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lands and France as well as of England. But the 
legend did far more even than reflect men’s 
consciousness of international loyalties. ‘Its 
story, magnified and distorted by a golden mist, 
became a heroic apologue of the defence of 
freedom against tyranny, an eternal myth of the 
victory of the weak over the strong, of the 
triumph of David over Goliath. It raised men’s 
hearts in dark hours, and led them to say to one 
another: “What we have done once, we can do 
again.” In so far as it did this the legend of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada became as impor- 
tant as the actual event—perhaps more important.’ 
Professor Mattingly wears his great learning 
lightly. He writes vividly, vigorously and wittily. 
His character sketches are admirable; and yet he 
also manages to convey a deep sense of the 
historical inevitability in which their actions were 
enmeshed. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Lots of Love 


And the Bridge is Love. By Alma Mahler Werfel. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.)° 

WHAT'S in a name? More than one would think. 
The average English reader can hardly be expected 
to feel a genuine Mahlerian pang at the mere sight 
of the name on this title-page. Worshippers at the 
shrine, however, have only to cast their minds 
back a few years. They will recall Alma Maria 
Werfel-Mahiler (as she then styled herself) remark- 
ing On jealousy in her earlier book Gustav 
Mahler—Letters and Memories: ‘He [Mahler] 
and I were jealous of each other, at first I of him 
more than he of me. I was jealous of his past, 
which in my innocence I used to think very objec- 
tionable. He was jealous of my future and that I 
can now understand.” And so, now, can we, thanks 
to these further revelations by the irrepressible 
‘Schine Mahlerin.’ 

And the Bridge is Love, then, is a chronicle 
of high romance and tragedy, with just a 
glimmering or two of high farce. In it the 
author restores her nine-year marriage (her first) 
to the great Mahler to its rightful position in the 
love-crammed chronology. Herself a composer 
of talent, and obviously the darling of her age, 
she held an irresistible attraction for men of 
genius. Gropius courted her while Mahler was still 
alive. After Mahler's death there followed three 
tempestuous years of intimacy with Oskar 
Kokoschka. But it was Werfel, of Bernadette 
fame, who was destined to become her last and 
greatest love. And the book actually opens in 1915 
with the author committing mental infidelity to 
Gropius, whom she had only recently married, at 
the first glimpse of one of Werfel’s poems! 

For all its busy pages evoking almost the whole 
of twentieth-century Europe's cultural élite, this 
story, once it has progressed beyond the Mahler 
years, is mainly a tribute to the greatheartedness 
and unflagging literary (as well as sexual) energy 
of Franz Werfel. After remaining lovers through 
an age of change, Alma and Franz finally mar- 
tied in 1929. Their years of continued happiness 
Witnessed even greater changes, which culminated 
in their flight from a Nazi-occupied Austria. 
After two years of nomadic existence the 
couple reached America and safety in October, 
1940, and their married romance continued until 
Werfel’s death in 1945. ‘His body was taken away 
the same evening, as is customary here, and I felt 
a& though my life were carried out,’ wrote his wife. 
And reading these touching pages even the most 
jealous Mahlerians may not consider her any the 
less their Alma for equating two such beloved 
husbands in the book’s title. 

ARTHUR BOYARS 
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BRAVE NEW FALLACIES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


READING the financial press on 
the post-election markets made 
me think that some financial 
writers had gone through the 
looking-glass into Mac-Wonder- 
land. ‘Brave New World’ was the 
headline in the /nvestors’ Chron- 
icle. ‘Amid the shouting and 
tumult of the London Stock 
Exchange,’ said the Economist 
portentously, ‘a number of old- 
fashioned ideas about ordinary 
shares were swept away—probably for good. 
Investors have now to adjust their thinking to a 
new world.’ If the inhabitant of No. 10 Downing 
Street, who likes to play things down, had read 
these words, some hollow laughter might have 
been heard—and a memo sent to his neighbour at 
No. 11 asking if he could do anything to bring 
the Stock Exchange to its senses. 


Old-fashioned ideas about ordinary shares were 


swept away long ago. It is fifteen months since 
the average yield on equities fell below the yield 
on government bonds in the United States. The 
same thing happened in France so long ago that I 
cannot remember the date. Fashions may change 
more slowly in this country but the yield on the 
Financial Times index of industrial equities fell 
below that of old Consols months before the 
election. It has been obvious to investors ever since 
the Western democracies adopted full employ- 
ment and expansion as their first economic aim 
that equity shares had become the basic medium 
for long-term investment. As no Government has 
yet solved the problem how to secure perpetual 
growth without periodic inflation, government 
bonds have virtually become short-term invest- 
ments—to be upset by bouts of dear money when- 
ever inflation gets out of hand and to be favoured 
only for short periods when inflation has been 
corrected and interest rates are falling. This was 
the investment position long before the Macmillan 
victory. 

While policies of ‘perpetual growth’ have given 
the equity share a secular upward trend, periods 
of inflation have made it irregular. The occasional 
application of dear money and credit restrictions 
—by restraining the rise in output—can therefore 
upset equities for a time as well as bonds. Are 
these financial pundits seriously suggesting that 
Macwonder has magically removed these upsets 
and solved the problem of securing perpetual 
growth without the alternations of inflation and 
deflation? That the economy can be kept poised 
in equilibrium for ever? That the trade unions 
will never demand and secure rises in wages ahead 
of the rises in production and productivity? That 
a wage-cost inflation will always be offset by a 
fall in import prices? That the terms of trade will 
always remain favourable? In other words, that 
equity shares can now be bought without risk of 
any of the setbacks which previously came their 
way? Brave new world indeed! For once I agree 
with Mr. Tuke, the chairman of Barclays Bank, 
who told the delegates at the Cotton Board annual 
conference a few days ago that the economy is 
poised rather precariously between inflationary 
and deflationary forces in an equilibrium which 
might easily be upset. 

The idea that because ‘anti-City’ and ‘anti- 
capital’ policies have been removed from the 
political scene for five years the investor can now 
help himself to equity shares with the near- 
certainty of capital appreciation is another fallacy. 
In spite of full employment and expansion there 


never has been anything certain or automatic 
about growth in individual industries—and never 
will be under a free system. The national output 
may be rising on the average by 24 per cent. to 
3 per cent. per annum, but the various industries 
comprising this average will be moving up or 
down continually. As trading accounts have 
shown over the last twelve months, the profits of 
the once fashionable group of nuclear power- 
boiler-heavy electrical companies have been de- 
clining while those of the manufacturers of con- 
sumer and consumer durable goods have been 
rising. The aircraft industry has been having a 
bad time; the paper companies have been suffer- 
ing from the effects of a surplus of capacity; ship- 
ping lines have been fighting a slump and the ship- 
builders are now facing an uncertain future. The 
consumer boom has not yet spilled over into the 
capital goods trades because there has yet been 
no big revival in investment planning and spending 
in the private sector. The investor who does not 
know his way about the equity markets can there- 
fore buy trouble as well as profit. As the wise Mr. 
Amory once said: “The real deeisions which affect 
the total of industrial growth are those taken by 
many thousands of businessmen and traders who 
are calculating the prospect of prefitable activity.” 
In some cases these businessmen have over- 
calculated prospective demand, have over-built 
their capacity or have geared themselves to pro- 
duce an article which has gone out of fashion or 
has been priced out of the market. Business is 
always a bet. The investor has to get superlative 
advice and read endless columns and reports 
before he can hope to avoid the bad bets. The 
small investors may therefore decide to take 
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refuge in an investment trust or unit trust and 
leave these expert managements to make the 
choice which he feels incapable of making him- 
self. Even so he can choose the wrong manage- 
ment if he is not careful! A shrewd investor I 
know bought all the shares comprising the 
Financial Times index except those which he 
knew belonged to industries doing badly. A clever 
way to ‘beat the index,’ which is the goal of all 
the professionals. 

All this, I hope, may damp the ardour of those 
who have been reading uncritically about the 
‘brave new world’ in investment. But I would not 
go back upon what I have already forecast—that 
the Financial Times index will rise to about 323 
in order to wipe out the undervaluation of British 
equities. It has already risen from the pre-election 
255 to 295 this week (over 15 per cent.), so that it 
has only another 10 per cent. to go. But it may well 
go higher, for if British equities can be foolishly 
under-valued at one time they can be foolishly 
over-valued at another. The time is not far dis- 
tant, perhaps, when the higher-yielding bonds will 
begin to look equities in the face again. 


IN THE BLEAK DAWN 
From Our Industrial Correspondent 


HATEVER the results of the investigation 
which the Labour Party is making into its 
electoral failure, it is safe to say that a substantial 
share of the blame will be (or should be) allocated 
to the trade unions. Their basic conservatism in 
a changing industrial world, and their sloth in 
setting in order the more obvious abuses in their 
own house, spoiled the image Labour tried to 
create of itself as a party willing to look for the 
radical solution. 
Ironically, however, the union leaders are find- 
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ing their importance enhanced by the certainty 
of another five years of Conservative rule. They 
will now be regarded in the Labour movement as 
the only section with the power to take effective 
action (unless, most improbably, the Co-ops should 
embark on a really efficient piece of price-cutting 
to frighten the retail trade). In the bleak dawn of 
that Friday, as we huddled round the television 
sets of Transport House, there were already mur- 
murings about ‘the first line of defence.’ 

The more fiery union leaders will be sure that 
a Tory majority of 100 inevitably means that the 
Government will seek a showdown with organised 
labour. It is not difficult to guess Frank Cousins’s 
reaction, for example, should such circumstances 
arise. Any sign of Government intransigence will 
provoke an immediate reaction, and no one can 
seriously believe it possible for the new Minister 
of Labour, without risking industrial chaos, rashly 
to intervene in wage negotiations on the strength 
of his desire to fight wage inflation. 

Whether or not the Government has any 
mandate to interfere, it would be too much for 
the unions if they were asked immediately after 
this defeat to accept that the Government should 
treat their side as a planned economy, leaving 
only the employers’ and shareholders’ side of 
industry to enjoy the benefits of freedom. 

The sooner Mr. Heath gets a review of wage 
bargaining under way, the better: If he can gain 
the goodwill of employers and unions for an effort 
to examine the non-partisan problems created 
when the traditional methods of negotiation are 
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used in nationalised, and particularly in public 
service, industries, he will be doing a good job. But 
he must not attempt to impose wage restraint from 
Whitehall. A reasonable wages policy by the 
unions is a prerequisite of stability; but the 
Minister of Labour cannot achieve it by a wave 
of a magic wand, particularly when the whole 


’ fabric of industrial bargaining has been so shaken 


over the past few years. The Government’s best 
plan will be to seek to win the support of the more 
moderate trade union leaders, both to keep the 
Cousinses under restraint, and to fight the Com- 
munists, Trotskyists and others who see the elec- 
tion result as a declaration of war. 

The man best placed to do this is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the body where it can be 
done is the National Production Advisory Council 
for Industry. Mr. Amory has a busy few months 
ahead of him, promoting the rather tentative 
campaign, which he launched before the election, 
for lower prices—something on which surprisingly 
little was heard from candidates on either side. 

Price reductions are probably the one effective 
argument which can be put to Mr. Cousins and 
Sir Thomas Williamson for not pressing too hard 
for wage increases on behalf of their unskilled 
millions. No one can be sure that an appeal from 
the Chancellor, backed up by a falling price index, 
would have the desired result. But if the message 
of lower prices does not reach the unskilled army, 
it will seek again to advance—and, in defence of 
the sacred principle of differentials, the craft 
unions will not be far behind. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE stock markets became much more interest- 
ha this week. Discrimination reappeared— 
after the first mad rush to buy. A welcome feature 
was the rise in the gilt-edged market—with War 
Loan touching 68 to yield 54 per cent. The equity 
markets, after some profit-taking, have resumed 
their rise and it is clear that several of the steel 
shares, with earnings yields of over 20 per cent., 
are still considered cheap and marked for higher 
levels. The steel market, however, was temporarily 
upset by the unexpected announcement of a £14 
million ‘rights’ issue by STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 
(not a popular share at the moment), and by the 
early prospect of ‘the huge denationalisation’ issue 
of RICHARD THOMAS AND BALDWIN. On bad days 
select steel shares should still be bought and I 
suggest again COLVILLES, which have risen to 
56s. 9d. to yield 4.5 per cent. on dividends and 
22 per cent. on earnings. 


Associated Television 

One of the most spectacular rises in the post- 
election boom has been seen in the shares of 
ASSOCIATED TELEVISION ‘A.’ The. week before 
polling they were languishing at around 60s. and 
now they are quoted at 80s. 6d. They are still 
reasonably priced to yield 6.1 per cent. on the 
100 per cent. dividend which was last. covered 
nearly twice on earnings. The company’s licence 
as a television programme contractor runs up to 
July, 1964, and quite apart from this lucrative field 
(Midlands from Monday to Friday and London 
on Saturdays and Sundays) it is developing com- 
mercial television in Australia and other parts of 
the Commonwealth. It has also a 50 per cent. 
interest in the Independent Television Corporation 
of America, one of the leading distribution and 
production companies for television in the 
Western hemisphere. One of the features of the 
television industry is the increasing popularity of 
piped television in cities where licences can be 
obtained from the local authorities. BRITISH RELAY 


WIRELESS has been the pioneer in this field and 
its 5s. shares are now quoted at 25s. 3d. to yield 
just over 24 per cent. (equivalent to nearly 40s. 
before the recent bonus). Associated Television 
has 268,000 shares of BRW (purchased at 20s.) 
and in addition holds convertible loan stock which 
will give it 670,000 more shares. The total value 
of this investment is now in excess of £2 million. 
If subscription or toll television ever comes into 
force there will be a big increase in piped televi- 
sion. Competition is increasing, but BRW is 
expected to hold its own against its rival REDIF- 
FUSION. On the whole ATV ‘A,’ because of its 
high yield, seems to be the best way of investing 
in the television field. 


United Molasses 

The search for yield brings the investor to some 
unlikely quarters. The chairman of UNITED 
MOLASSES has warned his shareholders that the 
earnings of the company will probably be lower 
in 1959 than in 1958. The slump in tanker freights 
has knocked the*prout out of its carriage of 
molasses and made unprofitable the employment 
of its ships elsewhere. But in spite of all these 
adverse factors there is something to be said for 
buying and putting the shares away. The demand 
for molasses for animal foodstuffs is increasing 
and will receive a spurt from the dry summer and 
lack of grass. And the cash which the company 
had accumulated for the abortive takeover of 
VITAMINS has been invested, I hear, in sound 
industrial equities which have appreciated sharply. 
At December 31 last the company had cash, tax 
reserve certificates and short loans amounting t0 
£6.4 million and British Government stocks and 
quoted securities amounting to over £74 million. 
United Molasses could become an industrial hold- 
ing company if the present investment policy 
extended. The directors have said that unless there 
is some unforeseen emergency they will continue 
to pay dividends at the present rate of 15 per cent 
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tax free, even if it meant drawing on the profit 
and loss account. At the present price of 42s, 9d. 
the shares return a yield of 5.6 per cent., which is 
something to live on while the future of the com- 


pany is being reshaped. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HAREHOLDERS in Debenhams will be pleased 
S to hear that a one-for-ten rights issue is to be 
made at 20s. This was quite unexpected, although 
a small increase in the forecast dividend of 15 per 
cent. was hoped for, which has materialised at 
163 per cent. The rights issue rather suggests that 
the directors may have decided to extend their 
plans as outlined when, in April, £5 million of 
debenture stock was issued. The company having 
lost the tussle for Harrods, won by the House of 
Fraser, may now see the necessity for further 
expansion, especially as their war-damage pro- 
gramme is now almost completed. The company’s 
year ended on July 31, but most of the subsidiaries 
close their accounts on January 31, so that the 
figures for 1958-59 do not really entirely reflect 
the improvement in trading which must have 
occurred this year. Looking back to 1957 both 
the trading profit and the net profit after tax have 
risen annually; for 1959 the former was £6,360,481 
against £5,804,411, and the latter was £2,767,781 
against £2,117,245. This year there is a provision 
in the accounts for unearned profit on hire pur- 
chase, which has increased by £78,015 from £997. 
It will be interesting to learn from Mr. Bedford, 
the chairman, at the annual general meeting if he 
is ready to disclose to shareholders his future plans 
for expansion. The I0s. ordinary shares have 
improved to 43s. 3d. xd. at which price they yield 
4.1 per cent. on the dividend of 163 per cent. 
covered by earnings of 32 per cent. 

Warners Holiday Camps shareholders are in 
the sunshine in receiving an increased dividend 
gf 30 per cent. against 25 per cent. for the year 
to March 31, 1959. The figures for 1959-60 
will certainly make a better showing than the net 
profit after tax of £45,253 for the past year which 
covered such a bad summer. On a revaluation of 
the company’s properties a surplus of £522,322 has 
arisen which is to be placed to capital reserve 
account. It is proposed to capitalise part of this 
reserve by an issue of two million 2s. ordinary 
Shares and 200,000 £1 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares together with a further issue of 
four million ordinary and 300,000 preference 
shares, thus making the total issued capital 
£900,000 against £200,000. The directors advise 
that they have acquired Sinah Warren Co., operat- 
ing a hotel on Hayling Island, and also that they 
intend to pay an interim dividend in January next 
and anticipate paying a total dividend of 15 per 
cent. for 1959-60 on the increased capital. The 2s. 
ordinary shares at 12s. 3d. yield 4.9 per cent. on 
the 30 per cent. dividend covered by earnings of 
36.9 per cent. 

The directors of Vitamins, who advised share- 
holders not to avvept an offer for their company 
made by United Molasses Co. in July, now issue 
the accounts for the year to March 31, 1959. There 
has been a small increase’ in the trading profit and 
a very satisfactory increase from £146,161 to 
£177,129 in the net profit after tax. The company 
manufactures forty products which include the 
Well-known products Bemax and Vitamix. The 
directors state that the past year has been one of 
consolidation, that good progress has been made 
in some fields of bio-chemistry and that sales of 
Vitamealo products have been a record. The 5s. 
Ordinary shares at 27s. yield 4.6 per cent. on the 
25 per cent. dividend covered by earnings of 48.3 
er cent. 
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Boys in a Tight Spot 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THREE magistrates 
faced three boys 
across the dark 
boards of the 
Juvenile Court. 
The boys, tow- 
headed angels of 
different sizes, the 
eldest eleven; the 


magistrates, a 
schoolmaster, a 
woman welfare 





worker and a grey-headed non-professional, the 
eldest sixty. The problem before the court con- 
cerned white mice: the boys had gone into town 
on a Sunday to buy some mice in a market; 
finding the market shut, they had attempted, with 
no possibility of success, to break into a pet shop 
and steal some. 

But it was not quite the laughable childish 
prank it seemed, any more than the children were 
actually angels. The younger two were put on 
probation, and their parents fined; apart from 
a slight discussion as to who pays the fine when 
the family is on National Assistance, there was 
no great problem. But the eldest boy had been 
in trouble before and was already on probation. 
Slowly reports were read: from his headmaster; 
from his probation officer; and an oddly uncon- 
vincing letter from the boy himself, in which he 
stiltedly said that he Had done it because he 
was worrying about his father, and would not 
do it again. His mother, shabby, thin, old before 
her time like a 1914 Punch fishwife, clutched 
her handbag and tried to explain: her husband 
had left her, there was a younger child, she found 
it hard to control him... the magistrates de- 
cided to send him to an approved school. For 
two of the boys, things would go on as before; 
their parents radiated relief as they bustled 
through the door. For the third, everything would 
change: school, home, the lot; his mother 
shuffled defeatedly out. 

Most of the cases before the court that morning 
involved older teenagers. There were several 
routine cases of riding without lights; a white- 
faced girl committed for care and protection 
because she kept running away. from home; a boy 
who was fourteen and looked much more was 
up for letting off air pistols behind typists in the 
park. There was no question of his trying to 
shoot anything, and he was merely fined: but 
his father allowed the police to keep the guns. 
A boy who stole from his prosperous-looking 
parents would never get into the Army training 
scheme he coveted if this became known: but 
the court could not decide about him on the infor- 
mation it had, and a remand home claimed him. 

The remand home got, too, the son of the only 
well-dressed mother before the court: a hand- 
some shop assistant in her thirties who had 
trouble stopping his stepfather being too hard on 
John, specially when John was caught steal- 
ing. While she talked back to the magistrates 
with spirit, John cowered bleakly in his flashy 


suit; his expression hardly changed at the court's 
decision, but his mother, her composure smashed, 
broke into a melodramatic wail and had to be 
shushed by the clerk. 

A boy in a leather jacket, hidden not only by 
his bulky clothes but by excess fat and a dead 
expression, came up for the offence of interfering 
in a park with two little girls, under a rug he 
had brought specially for the purpose. Reports 
were read; no one seemed to know why he did 
it; no psychological treatment was suggested; he 
was fined, and his father told to make sure he 
paid the money back out of his own pocket- 
money. It was hoped that the experience of 
coming before the court would be a lesson to 
him. 

The next two were slight, littke more than 
children, in build, though both were past school 
age. Their clothes showed a bravado that con- 
trasted pathetically with their frightened glances:) 
a yellow tie, a greased quiff of forelock, side- 
burns; gay dogs turned hangdog under the eye 
of the court. It hadn’t been their own motor-bike 
they'd been riding; only one of them had a 
licence; neither had had any. third-party insurance. 

The elder magistrate called: them up to the 
bench. 

‘Now do you understand that this is a very 
serious offence?’ he said sternly. 
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They nodded dumbly. 

‘Speak up.’ 

“Yes.” 

Both had the glazed-over look of boys before 
the headmaster, and the schoolmaster on the 
bench evidently recognised it. 

‘But do you know what driving without third- 
party insurance means?’ he insisted. “Tell me.’ 

They couldn't. 

‘It means that if you hit into a man on your 
bike, even by mistake, and that man is hurt or 
killed, if he has a wife and children they won’t 
have any money to live on. If you have insurance, 
the insurance company pays them. That’s why 
it’s the law. Do you understand that?’ 

‘Yes,’ they said. This time they looked con- 
cerned and intelligent. The one without a licence 
was fined (putting farther off the day when he 
could afford his own bike) and there was to be 
no more riding for six months for the other. And 
at sixteen, six months is a serious length of time. 

That case, and the one where the boy lost his 
air pistols to the police, were the only ones where 
the court order seemed to have any direct reference 
to the offence. The magistrates must have longed 
for different powers: the gulf was so appallingly 
wide between the only types of order they could 
make. To be ‘sent away’ was plainly the dreaded, 
appalling disgrace-for boy and family alike; and 
yet, without that,-there was nothing but a totally 
inappropriate fine and: the insufficient care of pro- 
bation. Not only could the magistrates not give 
an order for kinder parents, fewer family 
quarrels, less crowded houses, healthier com- 
panions; they could not even prescribe the sort 
of punishments youngsters do understand—extra 
work, fewer treats, earlier bedtime: hard, definite 
tasks with some finality and some point. 

They showed, perhaps, that they were aware 
of this by their efforts to ensure that the children’s 
fines should come out oftheir own pockets; and by 
the almost apologetic way in which they imposed 


‘fines on the parents of the younger mouse-stealers. 


All the merning one was conscious of strands 
winding infinitely away, strands caught arbitrarily 
for a moment in the four-square formality of a 
court: the long, slow probation work before and 
after, the tangles and bewilderments of: parents 
who had failed and didn’t understand how it 
could have happened; the unknown country of 
remand homes, approved schoels, Borstals—hos- 
pitals where infection may be as likely as cure. 
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At least three lives would go differently for the 
morning’s work; a dozen families had been 
shamed, some children were shaken to the core, 
others impervious under a mask of submission. 
As the court rose for lunch, one of the 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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magistrates Came out into the corridor and spoke 
to me—among the joking policemen, the relieved, 
chattering youngsters who had got off, the woman 
noisily weeping. ‘It wasn’t a very interesting 
morning, I’m afraid,’ he said courteously. 


Boys at a Loose End 


By MILES 


‘How to cure those Stevenage 
Blues?’ the newspaper headline 
ran—so I thought I was going 
to hear about some aspect of the 
transplantation problem: famil- 
ies taken from a slum and re- 
settled in a New Town—where, 
in theory, they ought to be con- 
tent, since all the material conditions of living 
are so much better. But they aren’t: Mother 
begins to pine for Poplar, and soon all are 
afflicted with nostalgia for the asphalt jungle. How 
strong it can be and how much trouble it can 
cause! Most of us have met it in one form or 
another. But Mr. Phillips, the author of the article, 
wasn’t writing about that—he had begun to 
inquire into another and, in its way, more for- 
midable disorder of society: the teenagers’ malaise 
—boredom, idleness, lack of purpose. A com- 
mittee sponsored by the Gulbenkian Foundation 
reports that the youth of Stevenage Town—many 
of them—find life there dull and empty, and 
grumble about it: they drift and loaf, smoke, sit 
aimlessly in coffee bars. 

Mr. Phillips, quite rightly, went to have a look; 
and he reports that the ‘Blue Boys’ would be bored 
anywhere—even in Las Vegas. Well, so would I. 
But the point is well made—the roots of this 
malaise are in the adolescent, not in the town. 
Here, one could say, is the adolescent of the Lost 
Generation: born in the war years, his home life 
disrupted by evacuation, perhaps by loss of a 
parent—deprivation being, in the long view, even 
more crippling to personality growth than the 
blitz. This is certainly part of the story. But the 
‘Ladbroke languor,’ like any other illness of per- 
son or community, has many causes: social, 
domestic, economic, and many more. Each 
element, traced back, leads into a specialist field 
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of its own, with authorities ready to pronounce 
upon it, in their own jargon: the case-worker, the 
magistrate, the missionary, the Marxist. Yet all 
the factors interweave: how to comprehend them 
all and make sense of it? There’s no real answer 
so far: the more sanguine will tackle one section 
at a time and do what they can. 

For myself I have to think of treating the 
disease before I have the diagnosis—any com- 
ment of mine on diagnosis would of necessity 
be a marginal one. I haven’t seen enough, or felt 
enough, about the theme. By chance Lou Ashman, 
who runs a youth club in the Notting Hill area, 
came to see me on the same day as I received 
Colin MacInnes’s book on the teenager, Absolute 
Beginners. Lou read it, sitting in my garden in the 
golden September sun. Now the world of the 
teenager is more or less a closed world to me, as 
an outsider—Lou is inside it: he works with his 
group of lads (around a hundred) all day and 
every day. He was thoroughly engrossed in the 
book when I came to him; he said at once, ‘He’s 
got it’-—the whole thing rang true. I was glad to 
have that appraisal, from one of the few—very 
few—whose judgment on this highly charged topic 
is worth having. Even more, I was glad of the 
chance to draw on his tremendous store of direct 
experience with the youth of W10. 

The practical question we found ourselves 
perpetually asking is simply this: What can be 
done now?—not in the future, when all the evi- 
dence has been gathered in, discussed and put 
together; by then the 1959 generation will have 
grown up, trebled their wages and reproduced 
themselves, perhaps, in another crop of Blue Boys. 
The new buildings and organised sports, the good- 
will and devotion of those in charge—these one 
can only applaud: but, as I see it, one essential 
element is missing—the element of challenge, of 
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at night’ (Keats) (5) 
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2 A matter of considerable interest 25 Mrs. Arabin was doubly so when 
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8 Signal that the first race is about 
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14 Posh description of a Manx cat (8) 
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20 Silencer in a sledge for baggage 1) 
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she slapped Mr. Slope! (4) 
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hazard, of adversity. Making colour films and 
tape-recordings, classes for dancing—these are all 
very well in their way: but it does seem that, 
however much is laid on for them, the young 
folk remain listless and torpid—what is being 
frustrated is not the need to take in, to be amused 
and distracted, but the need to give out. As Kurt 
Hahn said, an appeal to the instinct for rescue 
never fails. It's a truism that the British, as a 
race, are at their best when up against it; what 
is true for the nation is also true for the individual 
—only the confirmed psychopath is out of reach. 


Consuming Interest 
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An instance of ‘how this principle can be put 
into practice is the foundation within the club 
I mentioned above, of a Corps of Canoe Life 
Guards; its members, when fully trained, will be 
able to act as a rescue service on the river. Candi- 
dates for the corps are required to be seventeen 
years of age or over; to be qualified in life-saving; 
and to have at least two years’ experience of 
canoeing behind them. A small beginning, but a 
very promising one, and I feel sure that this kind 
of approach to the Stevenage Blues has a greater 
potential scope than any other. 


For Pictures and Pills 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


WHEN I recently discovered 
that picture frames three inches 
and over in width are free of 
the 25 per cent. tax which must 
be paid on frames smaller than 
this, I could not resist the 
temptation to find out what 
weird workings of the official 
mind could have produced such an extraordinary 
formula. A talk with the Department of Customs 
and Excise threw a new (and softer) light un this 
supposedly soulless institution. One of their 
officials, what he called ‘an informed 
guess, said the Commissioners have no wish to 
penalise artists, whose canvases, more often than 
not, require wide frames. They merely wished 
to-raise revenue from the print trade and others 
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with a commercial interest in frames. If all such 
anomalies of purchase tax could be so satisfac- 
torily explained, Mr. Nabarro would be a 
happier man. 

But there is no such charming explanation for 
the disparity of the picture-framing estimates 
from different framers for the same job. The 
profit margin is often the crux of the matter, 
and a 5O per cent. profit on each frame is not 
rare. To get some idea of comparative prices, 
I asked various framers, well-known and un- 
known, what they would charge to frame a picture 
in a shaded whitewood frame, twenty inches by 
twenty-four inches in area and three inches wide. 
I discovered that I could get the job well done 
for 35s. or equally well done for £4. For good 
work at low cost, look for small workshops where 
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the framing is done by only one or two crafts- 
men, ideally the proprietor and his partner. 
Craft work can never be mass produced, so the 
‘high turnover, low cost’ theory cannot be applied 
to framing: labour is always the chief cost. 

Two London framers, who have raised the craft 
of framing to an art while keeping their prices 
on the ground, deserve mention. Felix Frames 
(41 Sloane Street, SWI; BELgrave 5844) is run 
by Mr. Felix Mallinson and his wife (Patricia 
Allman-Smith, the engraver); their work is 
imaginative, and some of it almost unique in 
Britain. For a square French section, for instance 
—a simple and effective frame for ink and pencil 
drawings—he charges 5s. a foot (a twelve-inch by 
eighteen-inch frame would thus cost about 25s.). 
Another elegant style, with whitewood lining, 
canvas inset and gilt edging, costs only 12s. 6d. 
a foot (about £4 10s. for a twenty-inch by twenty- 
four-inch frame). 

Lionel Irwin, at the Archer Gallery (303 West- 
bourne Grove, W111; PARk 8761), is one of 
those rather rare framers who is prepared to take 
limitless trouble to design a frame to suit a par- 
ticular picture. He has devised a dramatically 
simple reverse type of frame made of wood and 
canvas which is particularly suitable for modern 
paintings. 

Peytons Artists’ Suppliers are another small 
business where craftsmanship is high and prices 
are low (110 Islington High Street, N1; CANon- 
bury 5038); they guarantee to frame a picture 
in twenty-four hours or even less. 

Maps and old prints create special problems 
for the framer. William Attewell (305 West- 
bourne Grove, W111; PARk. 7010) has made a 
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Income tax on interest is paid by the Society. Invest 
£5,000 by banker's order, 
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Easy withdrawal facilities 
ASSETS EXCEED £15,500,000 
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feature of this sort of work. For antique frames 
it is certainly worth visiting the Rowley Gallery 
Ltd. at 87 Campden Street, W8. 

For some reason (apart from the purchase tax) 
tiny frames never seem to be as cheap as one 
expects. A Christmas card reproduction or the 
jacket of an art book may well be worth framing, 
but the work involved makes these small frames 
disproportionately expensive at anything from 
7s. 6d. to 10s. But a firm in Essex (Arts and 
Crafts, Harlow; phone 24146) produce natural 
wood frames (with back and glass) for as little 
as I4d. an inch, so that the cost of framing a 
postcard need be no more than 3s. 

o * * 

A short time ago a correspondent, whose bath- 
room cupboard had been raided by her small son 
(luckily his attention was attracted by nothing more 
lethal than cough drops), sensibly decided that in 
future the aspirins and phenobarbitone should be 
kept under lock and key. Apparently such an idea 
had never occurred to the manufacturers of bath- 
room cupboards, and her cri de ceur prompted 
me to search for a small-boy-proof medicine chest. 

Inquiries at four big department stores and the 
London headquarters of Boots brought a variety 
of reactions (from the usual ‘no demand’ to ‘what 
a good idea, we never thought of that!’), but no 
locking medicine cupboard. John, Bell and Croy- 
den were able to offer an all-metal poison cabinet 
(between £8 and £11) and Boots suggested asking 
‘a little carpenter to run one up for you.’ When I 
discussed this matter with the manager of the 
Home Safety Division of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents, she told me that her 
search had been as fruitless as mine. 

Luckily, this tale of woe has a happy ending. I 
finally found a small white wooden cupboard 
(with one giass shelf, but no glass front) at 
Harrods for £3 14s. 4d. which was fitted with a 
lock and key. This apparently unique cupboard 
is made by Metlex Industries Ltd. (77-87 Sumner 
Road, Croydon, Surrey; Croydon 1133), who will 
tell anyone who writes to them his nearest sup- 
plier. They can also arrange, for a small extra 
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charge, for locks to be fitted to their glass-fronted 
bathroom-cabinets. 
* * * 

I must comment on some of the letters we have 
received about libraries and reservation fees. 
First, I got my figure of 26 per cent. of the public 
who use the libraries from the Library Associa- 
tion, who still say that this is a more realistic 
figure than the 46 per cent. given by S. J. Butcher. 
Second, if the libraries really want to distinguish 
between serious students and novel readers, they 
surely can—museums and art galleries do, after 
all—or, as a letter from Nigel Viney sensibly says, 
they could charge a different rate for fiction and 
non-fiction. Finally, the Librarian of the Fawcett 
Library tells me the Women’s Services Library 
is now to be found at Fawcett House, 27 Wilfred 
Street, Westminster. 

* + * 

Another irate correspondent complains (1) that 
she can buy black petticoats, panties, petticoats 
and brassieres but not black vests and (2) that 
when she complains, the shops say, ‘I don’t sup- 
pose people who wear vests usually wear black 
ones.’ This seems to me to show an extraordinary 
confusion of mind: wearing vests is a matter of 
temperature; wearing black lingerie a matter of 
temperament. Or do the manufacturers naively 
suppose that all wearers of black underclothes are 
hot-blooded Latins at heart? I have made some 
rather odd-sounding telephone calls to the big 
London stores, and it seems to be possible to get 
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wool vests at Dickins and Jones and Bourne and 
Hollingsworth; but all the British nylon-type vests 
this year have white flowers (of all things) at the 
top, just where one would imagine a vest would 
get dirtiest. For an all-black, all-nylon warm vest, 
my correspondent must go to Harrods or Dickins 
and Jones, and pay upwards of 35s. for a Swiss 
one. 


Wine of the Week 


I CANNOT understand the current 
prejudice against sweet white wines, 
True, 1 couldn’t drink them with fish, 
but then I wouldn’t drink a dry white 
burgundy with a luscious, juicy pear, 
or a créme bridlée. What better with 
such dishes than a rich Sauternes, or 
perhaps a late-gathered hock? At this year's 
epic Lebégue tastings there was an imposing 
show of the most aristocratic of all such wines 
—Chiateau d’Yquem—and the Marquis de Lur 
Saluces himself, the owner of that most famous 
of all vineyards, to say what high hopes he 
had of this year’s gathering. The 1957 and 1958 
Yquems are not bottled yet, so it will be some time 
before we taste this year’s, which I expect to be a 
pretty fine price when it reaches the wine mer- 
chants’ lists. But Yquem is not the only fine sweet 
wine: eleven premiers crus of Sauternes and Bar- 
sac rank immediately after Yquem, usually 
about half the price. I tasted with pleasure in the 
Lebégue cellars a 1955 Chateau Rieussec, which 
was a good example of the kind—full-bodied, 
fragrant and richly sweet. It is ready to drink now, 
but will keep. My own advice would be to put 
away the 1955 (which Downmans of Dean Street 
have at 19s.), while drinking the 1953, still ob- 
tainable from Loeb of Robert Street, at 24s. All 
right, I known that this isn’t cheap. But half a 
dozen people can share a bottle of Rieussec with 
their fruit after dinner, which is a mere four bob 
apiece—less than you might spend a head on a 
round of rubbish in a boozer. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 


LITERARY AGENCY 
shorthand-typist/secretary. No Saturdays. — 


requires competent 


ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
Public Meeting Wednesday, October 28th, 1959, 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 7.15 p.m. SAFETY 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Kasimit 
Malevich, 1878-1935. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 
2-6, closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 


paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 | 3. soss 


characters and spaces words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 


Soaprene EUSton 3221 Gl lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS : (a) 2 main 
grade, (b) | Assistant in Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food. Pensionable posts in Lon- 
don for men and women. Age on 1 August, 
1959, at least 26 for (a), at least 21 and norm- 
ally under 28 for (b). Ist and 2nd Class Honours 
Gegree in economics, agriculture, horticulture 
or closely related subject; or closely comparable 
qualification. Posts (a) call for at least 3 
years’ appropriate post-graduate or other cx- 
perience. Knowledge oi statistical x =A or 
practical experience. 
methods or practical experience of agriculture 
or horticulture an advantage. Duties include 
investigation of changes in financial conditions 
of agriculture and factors affecting agricultural 
output, analysis’ of farm accounting data, and 
preparation of material for farm and horticul- 
tural management advisory work. Men's Lon- 
don salary scales;; (a) £1,233-£1,460; (b) 
£655-£1,150. Starting salary above minimum 
possible in both cases. Promotion prospects.— 
Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, for application form 
oe 5045/59. Closing date 11th November, 
1959. 














EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION for the Provision 
of Halls ot Residence for Women Students, 
Craigmillar Park. Applications are invited for 
the post of fesident Administrative Secretary 
(Woman) of the above Halls tenable from Ist 
January, 1960. Secretaria! training including ex- 
perience in book-keeping essential.—Particulars 
from the Principal Warden, Cariyic Hall, East 
Suffolk Road, Edinburgh. 


MODERN COTTAGE, Leith ‘Hill, "Surrey. All 
services, available to couple willing to help owner 
in garden and domestically. Owner lives in 
near-by bungalow. Payment by arrangement. 
Suit pensioned couple.—Box No. 5028. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 
both male and female office staff. TEM 6644 





CONCERTS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2. 
Concert by New English Consort, on 27th 
October, at 7 p.m.—Hande! and his contem- 
poraries, Admission Free (2262). 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BOOKS ON FOOD AND WINE. Bilingual! 
Exhibition (in French and English). HACHETTE, 
127 Regent Street, W.1. Oct. 19 to Nov. 6. 
Daily, 9-6. Saturday, 9-12.30. Book list free on 
request. 








ASSISTANT with some nursing experience re- 
quired for residential workshop for handicapped 
men.—For further particulars apply, by letter 
please, to Matron, Searchlight Cripples’ Work- 
shops, Newhaven, Sussex. 





EXHIBITION OF SCOTTISH CRAFTS by the 
Scottish Crafts Centre at the Crafts Centre of 
Great Britain, 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, 
W.1,. until 7th November. Mon.-Fri, 10-5; 
Sat., 10-12.30. Admission free 





ASPECTS OF MEDICAL TERMINATION : 
Prof. W. C. W. Nixon (University Coll. Hosp.) 
and Miss D. M. Kerslake, M.R.C.O.G. Chair— 
Graham Hutton, O.B.E. Admission Free. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY : PICABIA — First 
London Exhibition. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 
Until November 14th.—142 New Bond Street, 
W.1. 


SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE on ‘The 
Influence of the Greek and Hebraic Traditions 
on Western Ideals.’ Thurs., Oct. 29th, at 
8.15 p.m. at Liberal Jewish Synagogue (Hall), 
28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 (opp. Lord's). 
All welcome. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture en- 
titled “General Linguistics and Romance Scholar- 
ship’ will be delivered by Professor Y. Malkie! 
(California), at 5.30 p.m. on 30 October at the 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET. — 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures entitled ‘Humanistic Scripts 
of the 15th and 16th Centuries’ will be de- 
livered by Mr. A. J. Fairbank at 5.30 p.m. 
on 2, 6 and 9 November at University College 
(Anatomy Lecture Theatre), Gower Street, 
W.C.1. — ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures entitled “The Non-Bantu Peoples 
from Angola’ — (i) ‘Mucuepes,” a Native 
People from the Macamedes Desert, (ii) ‘Bush- 
men from Angola,’ (iii) ‘*Muquedes,’ an Hotten- 
tot Tribe from Angola, will be delivered by 
Professor A. de Almeida (Lisbon) at 5.30 p.m. 
on 2, 3 and 5S November at the Schoo! of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of Lon- 
don, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT 
TICKET. — James Regis- 
ar. 





Aldgate East Station. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morm 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to head of _the column. 


BARRISTERS PLEASE NOTE : Burgess 
Anchovy Paste (hereinafter referred to as “The 
Anchovy Paste’) is delicious when spread on 
parchment-thin buttered toast. 


CALL IT A DAY with a glass of El Cid sherry, 
the bottled sunshine of Spain. It’s a superb 
Amontillado—a wonderful prelude to a relaxing 
evening. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of ‘the 
World, Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


COGER’S DEBATING SOCIETY, est. 1755 and 
still running. Men only. Saturdays, 7 p.m. 
“White Horse,” 90 Fetters Lane. Subject is always 
‘News of the week.’ Hon. Sec., 18 St. Edmunds 
Rd., Ilford (VAL 6439). 


COLD COMBINATIONS are vastly improved 
with Rayner’s Mango Chutney—from al! good 
grocers. 


CONSULTANT for nervous ‘conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wit 
more St., W.i. LANgham 4245. 


FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post @2)- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free w 
sealed cover.—Premier Laboratories, Box 
333 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


Continued Overleaf 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


JHE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
NERVE CENTRE. 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tei.: AMBassador 4041. 
PRINTING at tess cost by offset litho with 
ext ia print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
jogues, tc with illustrations.—Susan Tully 
lid. § Bienbeim St., W.1. MAY fair 6093. 
ROVAL. JELLY. the tabulous Queen Bee Milk 
is Gover Honey from our own beehives. A 21- | 
L_dapcourse of this tonic food will put you on top | 
‘of your form. 42s. post free from THE HONEY | 
FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures On request. 
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‘DAVIES | 


BANKERS 

Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 

| with extra $°% on each £500 unit 
| Detar!s from investment Dept. SR 

| DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 

| DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 





KINSE ¥ RE PORT on the Human Female and 





the Hu 1 Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Fr ce List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
Lopdc \\ D.X 





ON MEDICAL ADVK E “ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 






THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings comfort 
and cheer to thousands of sufferers year after 
year, A gift of £10 could assist one of them for 
gx months, and make you a LIFE MEMBER. 
—National Society for Cancer Relief Appeal 
G7), 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Presi- 
dent: Countess. Mountbatten of Burma, C.I., 
GB.E.. D.C.V.O. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. 
WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? 
Should the law be changed? Decide for your- 
wif after reading ‘SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,” ob- 
minable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. Price, Is. Postage 4id. 

YOU NEVER KNOW én your Parson or his 
family may become ill. St. Luke’s Nursing 
Home for the Clergy is run for such cases, but 
it is not State aided and needs money to 
«tty on this work. Please send a donation or | 
git t 14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. | 
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LITERARY 


BUSY PEOPLE and WRITING—THE PRO- 
FITABLE PLEASURE. There is no reason why, 
nowadays, you should not find time to write, 
thereby adding to your income in a pleasurable 
way. The London School of Journalism specially 
caters for busy people by fixing no time limit on 
the postal courses. Advice is free, fees are low. 
Send for free copy of ‘Writing for the Press’ 
to: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, Cartography 
and Books about Books. List 18 from W. 
Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, LN. 16. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


IS SOLAR ACTIVITY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
MENTAL DISTURBANCES? Read ‘Disturbing 
Sun’ in November ‘Astounding Science Fiction.’ 
Now on sale, 2s. 














LIVRES DE GASTRONOMIE. Exposition 
bilingue (en francais et en anglais) chez 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street, W.1. Oct. 19 


to Nov. 6., 9h & 18, Samedi 9h a midi 30. Liste 
de livres sur demande. 


POEMS REQU IRED for publication.— Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.1. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet (without obligation). — The Regent 
Institute (Dpt. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE TO SELL—once you Know How! No 
Sales—No Fees twition shows you hew to write 
for profit, FREE subscription to The Writer 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Also you 
can enter the 200-PRIZE SHORT STORY 
CONTEST. Send for FREE R.1 ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—B, R. 
Jennings, $5 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS, TYPED, 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’S 


World Famous 


Dust lwo of ou't Famous SHERRY (Joursome 
~ CANASTA CREAM, WALNUT BROWN, DRY SACK and CARLITO 





—. 





LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000 words; carbons 
6d.—Cox, Wickham Hill, Broadway, Worcs. 
TRANSLATIONS from German and French 


Promptly executed. —Box 5 $053. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy Mc- 
Farlane. 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera] Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 

PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est. 1887, ovides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirement, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and II), and 

other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 








POSTAL TUITION for G.C.B., London U niv., 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees: 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E, W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, cspecially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


SPARE-TIME WRITING. Get more pleasure 
and profit from writing by taking an ICS Home 
Study Course. Apply for FREE BOOK w: 
International Correspondence Schools, Intertext 
oe Parkgate Road (Dept, SS.1B), London, 
.W.1L. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
im Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 























FOR SALE 


BOOKS. Fine ‘editions in new bindings. Cata- 
logue available free. — Brian Frost, Mount 
Road, Southdown, Bath. 











SHOPPING BY POST 


“CHRISTMAS GIFT PARCEL’ 

Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 10 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. tin finest Ox Tongue, 
1 Ib. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham, 
15} oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Cranberry 
Sauce, 1 Ib. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, 5 oz. 
tin Pate de Foie, 34 oz. tin Sliced Smoked 
Salmon, 5 oz. tin pack ‘Jumbo Size’ 
Prawns, 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup, 20 oz. tin 
Strawberries in Syrup, 30 oz. tin 

Rings, 1 Ib. tin export quality Christmas Pud- 
ding, sent for only £4 10s. (2 cartons £8 17s. 6d.), 
c.w.o., post paid, in U.K. or to B.F.P.O."s. 
Please help us by sending your orders as soon 
as possible and stating despatch date required. 





Dept. S.P.,. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colour Prints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. 
Send Se. 6d. for 1,000 tabiets (six months’ 

) and i ing booklet of home treat- 
ment with the aid of | garlic.—Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 
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HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
LAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 


_ SILK PY JAMAS, ° 








Lustrous Beauty. Elegant 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and 
Dress 
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RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors, Tel.: VIC 5231. 











ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
an Gane -Fiat Lid., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


DEVON (Tel. a 376), nr. Newton Abbot, 
St. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isolated, 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves. 

NOW IS THE TIME to take 
ringford Hotel. Late 
delightful on this lovely 








FARRIN' 
water, L.O.W. Tel.: 312. 


WINTER SPORTS 





examples of 8-day holidays with rail and sea 
travel are : 

Adelboden os -. £26 178, 
Lauterbrunnen .. -» €24 @, 
Arosa ° ~ ~~ £28 lle. 
Davos . ee — r+ lis, 
. 2 3 
Kitzbuhel .. ae £25 = 
i - 138. 








RATTRAY’S 


CLD GOWRE) 


TOBACCO 


is the choice of the world’s most 


A customer writes from Kidder- 
minster: 

“t have smoked well over thirty 
different brands of tobecco and let 
me say ogain, your Old. Gowrie is 
far superior to all of them.” 


To be obtained 


ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 








POoLDEN LtD., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at ame ft yor 
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e Afternoon ee ie and Church 
Linen, Superb Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
OM Olt Bodegas at Yerey Ma Southew and Turkish Towels. Itustrated catalogue from i 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 
— Northern Ireland. 
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The New ‘S$ Range of Batteries provides the ideal 
replacement for all vehicles using 12 volt 7 or 9 
plate batteries. 


At any time after the initial twelve months free 
warranty period and within two years of purchase 
any garage can exchange your Lucas Car Type 
Battery irrespective of where it was purchased for 
@ new one at a cost proportionate to the length of 
service. Ask your local garage for full details. 


2 Years 
INSURED LIFE 


INCLUDING TWELVE MONTHS GUARANTEE. 


(Applicable to the U.K. ontvd 
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